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the American imports. Last year (1857) the 
short crop in America raised the price in 
India to such an extent as to hi’ing 220.000 
bales more than ever had been known. This 
arises from the dirty state of the samples 
brought from India. To remedy the evil 
and secure a good supply, the late agent of 
the Honourable East India Oompanj', in 
his last publication on cotton,*' was of 
opinion that the establishment of agencies in 
India by the Lancashire merchants would 
obviate the difficultie.s, and obtain a regular 
and clean supjDlj’', adapted to the English 
market. In a report f on the subject of the 
cotton culture in 1836, the compan}'^ intimated 
what the work of Dr. Eoyle confirms in 1857, 
that the better adaptation of the machinery 
used in the spinning -mills of the north of 
England to the short staple of the Indian 
species would much promote the importation 
of this product at the English ports. 

Mr. Mackay, a talented and enterprising 
gentleman in Lancashire, visited India on 
behalf of the cotton trade some years ago, and 
reports made by him to the various chambers 
of commerce in Lancashire substantially bear 
out the opinion conveyed in these pages, that 
the hojje of improvement is in proper atten- 
tion being jpaid to the commerce rather than 
the cultivation. A Lancashire mertjliant, in 
a letter dated the 18th of March, 1858, thus 
expressed himself on this subject : — “ Since 
Mr. Mackay made his rejDort to the chambers 
of commerce of Liverpool, Manchester, Black- 
burn, and Glasgow, no improvement has 
appeared; the Indian^ cotton is still irregular 
in quantity as well as inferior in quality. 
Several steps, however, have been taken since 
Mr. Mackay’s visit to India towards a right 
knowledge of what is to be done. It is now 
admitted that attention must be directed 
to cotton commerce more than to cotton 
culture. The Indian cultivators must be left 
to grow their own native cotton in their own 
way. The attempt to cultivate the American 
species of cotton in India has proved a failure. 
British enterpi-ise must be confined to getting 
the native cotton in better condition, and at a 
cheaper rate to the home market, where the 
supply will thus be both larger and more 
regular. The government has its part to do 
in improving the means of transit in India to 
the coast, and in, by better i^olice, giving pro- 
tection to Europeans. The chambers of com- 

* Hevteio of Vie Meae’trcs iv7iic7t have been adopted in 
India for the Improved Culture of Cotton. By J. Forbes 
Boyle, M.D., F.R.S. 

t Heports and Documents connected icitJi the Proceed- 
ings of the Past India Com gang in Pegard to the Culture 
and Ilamfacture of Cotton. Wool, Itaw Silh, and Indigo 
in India. * 
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inerce have their part to do in establishing 
agencies in the cotton-growing districts, for 
managing every operation after the groAving 
of the crop, which is noAV carelessly colleetecl, 
carelessly cleaned, carelessly housed, and 
carelessly packed. Native money-lenders 
and middlemen carry off immense profits, 
besides injuring the commerce by systematic 
frauds and adulterations. All this Avould at 
once be remedied by establishing European 
agencies for the purchase of cotton. Blany 
years would not pass before the English 
market would obtain half its supply from the 
free labour of British India, instead of being 
so dependent on the slave states of America. 
At Liverpool in one week 1310 bales of Ame- 
rican sold from ^\d. to 8id. per lb., and 300 
Surats from d|(7. to 6d. per lb. These Surats 
are suitable for spinning any hefts under 
No. 40, although some Indian cotton is only 
fit for No. 16 3’'arn. Indian cotton of all 
kinds can be sold at a profit in Liverpool for 
the average of 3^d. pev lb. ; so that, with the 
improved quality which the establishment of 
agencies in the East would insure, there is 
ample margin for a vast increase of Indian 
cotton commerce, independently of any im- 
provements in its culture, to AA’hich attention 
has hitherto been chiefly turned.” 

The opinion of Dr. Royle as to the pro- 
spect of prices in England remunerating the 
enterprise of culture and exportation on tlie 
2 )art of Indian ryots and English agents, and 
the connection of such a speculation with the 
probability of a total failure of supply from 
America through Avar or other causes, is thus 
published in his AAmrk issued in 1857 : — 
“Alarm is justly excited in the great manu- 
facturing district of Lancashire, and Avherever 
much cotton is emjployed, at the disastrous 
consequences AAdiich AA'ould ensue in case of a 
complete depriA^ation of the I’aAV material, 
should Avar, or any other difficulty, occur 
Avith or among the present great sources of 
cotton siq^jily. As this is not likely to occur 
Avithout some jpremonitory notice, directions 
might be sent, and the rvots induced to iu- 
ci’ease their cultivation of cotton at almost 
any time, because soAAung takes place in some 
part or other of India at all seasons of the 
year; biit fcAv planter's or merchants would 
venture to enter upon so extensive a sirecii- 
lation unless they had some security that the 
state of things AA^hich required their exertion 
Avould be permanent enough to i-CAA-ard their 
labour, the more esjrecially if the}’’ kneAV of 
or had studied the disastrous results to Indian 
merchants in former years. Thus, in the 
year ISIS there Avere imported from India 
86,555,000 lbs. of cotton, but the imports fell 
to 6,742,050 lbs, in the year 1822. But the 
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ai'mell, however, Avas doubtless calculated to 
deter and overaAve the contemptible Chinese 
naA^}’’, had the naandarins been disposed to 
attack them; but although there has been 
more than one serious tragedy in conflict with 
pirates, there does not appear to haAm been 
any actual encounter betAveen the opium a'cs- 
sels and the aiithorities on the coast. 

During the yeai's 1837 and 1838, hoAA'ever, 
attempts AA'ere made by some British mer- 
cliants to smuggle the drug into Canton, Avhich 
led to sex’ious collisions and disturbances 
the river. Captain Elliot, her majesty’s super- 
intendent of trade, took measures, along Avith 
the Chinese authorities, to juit a stoj) to these 
highly irregular proceedings on the part of a 
few, and these measures proved effectual. But 
meauAvliile the imperial court at Pekin Avas 
organizing plans of a much more extensiA^e 
kind to annihilate the AA'hole trade, and to stop 
the smoking of the drug. A Chinese states- 
man of the name of Heu Naetse sent up a 
memorial to the emperor, pra3dng that opium 
might be legalized, as the best method of 
dealing Avith an unavoidable CA-il. Taa’o other 
statesmen, Choo Tsun and Heu Kcav, memo- 
rialized the emperor in favour of an oixposite 
course, requesting that the existing laAA’s 
should be put in force AAUth the utmost 
rigour.* 

The prohibitory councils preA'ailed AA'lth the 
emperor ; and although these measures utterly’’ 
failed, it has been Avell said by a Avriter in the 
North British Review — “No man of anj* 
humanity can read, Avithout a deep and veiy 
painful feeling, AAdiat has been reported of the 
grief, the dismaA’, the indignation of men in 
authoritj’’, and the emperor, on finding that 
their utmost efforts to save their peoixlc Avcrc 
defeated by the craft and superior maritime 
force of the European dealers, and by the 
A'enality of their oAvn official persons, on the 
const.” 

The prisons Averc soon croAA’dedAA’ith A'ictims, 
and death bj' strangling aa'us inflicted in 
scA'cval instances on smokers and native 
dealers. An imperial commissioner, Lin, 
Avas sent to Canton to ])rocced against the 
foreign merchants. On his arrival there, 
in i\Iarcb, 1830, he immediately put the mer- 
cliants under arrest, compelled them, through 
licr majesty's superintendent of trade, to 
deliver up the Avhole of the opium then ojj 
the coast, amounting to 20,283 chests, and 
forniallA' destroyed it by mixing it Avith lime 
and salt, and casting it into the sea. For 
some months after this opium Avas almost 
unsaleable, and the prohibitorA' measures 
agnin‘'t pmoldug it Avere so effectual, that the 
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consumption fell to less than a tenth of AA’hat 
it had been. 

The Avar which ensued, although it arose 
out of the seizure of the opium as the imme- 
diate cause, really’' sprung from one more 
deep-seated and more remote in point of 
time. This was “the arrogant assumption 
of supremacy oA^er the monarchs and peoifle 
of other countries claimed by the Emperor of 
China for himself and for his subjects, and 
our long acquiescence in this state of things.” 
The AA'ar thus commenced in 1840, and con- 
cluded in August, 1842, hoAA'CA'er, decided not 
only the superiority’ of the British arms, but 
conA’inced the imperial court that further 
attempts to put doAA'n the opium trade Avere 
A’ain. Thenceforward the laAvs against smok- 
ing became more and more lax, AA'hilst the 
trade, nominally contraband, Avent on AA’ith 
fcAver restrictions than before. At the pre- 
sent time the trade has assumed all the im- 
portance of an established recognised traffic, 
and the merchants engaged in it, including 
nearly’ the AA’hole foreign community in China 
engaged in commerce, shelter themselA’es 
under the plea of the sanction given to it by 
the British government, and the alleged in- 
sincerity of the Chinese in desiring to pro- 
hibit it. In China itself also the growth of 
the popijy lias been extending, Avith the con- 
niA’ance of the loeal authorities. The quantity 
thus groAvn is not positively’ hnoAvn, but it 
AA’as stated on good authority’ ns ten thousand 
chests so far back as 1847. It is inferior to 
the Indian drug, and is used for mixing 
Avith it. 

Of late years the fibrous plants of India 
haA’e been extensiA'cly’ cultiA’ated, under the 
auspices of goA’ermnent, for jnirposes of com- 
merce. Several ncAv species have been dis- 
covered, admirably’ adapted either for export 
ns raAV luoduce, or being first subjected to cer- 
tain processes of manufacture. Assam is jxar- 
ticulnrly' prolific in these descriptions of com- 
modities. In Bijnore, Upjier Assam, hem]) 
is made by the natives from the suun and sunn y 
plants. Good flax has been gathered near 
j\Ieorut. Gunny bags, in Avhich cotton is 
exported, has of late been made from this 
fibre. I’he ujxpcr provinces of India are 
peculiarly adapted for the groAvth of flax ; 
tiint of Sehnrunpore has been ])ronounccd 
equal to the produce of the north of Ireland. 
From time immemorial flax Avas groAvn in 
India for the purpose of expre.«sing oil from 
the seed; but of late attention has been di- 
rected to it for the fibre. Still Judin exjiorts 
rather substitutes for flax and hcniji tlian 
tlio=c commodities. 

The extent toAxliich a\-c liaA'e hitherto been 
depeiulant upon Bus'-ia for tlie-e fdircs may in- 
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judged of from tlic fact tlmf tlio nver.ago 
auuual impurtalion during (he ton ycjir.*!. fruin 
the hegiuning of J81I to (lie end of 18d:h 

I rom Uiii'I.i. 

c«{. rv.l. 

Hemp, ilrcfscil Gi?0,r)lU 

Tlax .niul tow or eoiVilln of 
hemp mill Jinx 1,013,505 .ICrvll? 

Or the supplies xvc have drawn from Kussiti 
linve l>een about twice ns great as from all 
other countries put togetlier. On the other 
liand, the hope we have of making India 
available for all our wants, is shown by the 
very rapid rate at which the imjmrlation of 
fibrous materials from (hat country has in- 
creased during the last twenty-five years. 
Thus, at tlirce .'^ucce.^sivo jieriods, there wore 
imported into the United Kingdom ; — 

1831. 1SS7. 1851. 
cwt. cwt. cat. 

Hemp from Ilii‘sia . . . . 500,803 5IJ,SI! f>7?,3l2 
ribrcs from llritish terri- 
tories ia llic Hast Iiiilies 0,17- 1S5,7SS 5'J0,0i?3 

Thus, wliilo the import of hemp from Dus.'-ia 
increased in twenty year.s only one-third, (hat 
of fibrous materials from India increased 
sixty times, and even between 1817 and 18dJ, 
incre.ased three times ! A further increase 
of three times, which, from Dr. Hoyle's .state- 
ments, appear-s not oidy ])o.-:sibto, but easy, 
would make us altogether indepcndetit of the 
hemp and flax of Itussia. This possible in- 
dependence of Hussia arises from (he circum- 
stance that though the fibres hitherto im- 
ported from India include neither any real 
hemp tior any true flax, yet they include 
materials which may be usefully substituted 
for both, while for many of the jmrposes to 
which hemp and flax arc severally n])i)licd 
they are superior to either.* 

It may inter-est the render to bo informed 
Avliy hemp fibre should be comparatively 
little grown, and should not be at all imported 
from India, although the true herai) plant is 
described as a native of that country. There 
appear to' be two reasons for this apparent 
anomal}'. The first is, that the low country 
of India is so rich in other fibres, which are 
either more rapid in their growth, more easily 
prepared, more beautiful to the eye, or more 
durable, that the natives for home use prefer 
them to hemp. The second is, that liemp is 
cultivated largelj'^ and widely for the sake of 
the churrus and Vhang which it yields. The 
churrus is the well-known resin of hemp, or 
the inspissated juice of the leaves obtained 
from the plant by rubbing between tlie hands ; 
and bhang is the name usually given to the 
dried leaves and twigs. Both of these are 
JEclinhirgJi Iteview, 


extcn.Mvely used ns .•southing and exhilarnting 
narcotic.--. 'J'hc former i.s swallowed in the 
form of pills or holii.ses, the latter is .stnoked 
either .'ilonc or mixed willi a certain juopor- 
tion of tohaoco. It will give an idea of tlio 
extent to which the Iicnip jdnnt i.s cultivated 
for (his In.vnrions jmrjiosc if wc add from 
another antliority tliat the ti.se of it, ns a nar- 
cotic, prevail.*; in Asia and Africa among not 
less than two or three hundred millions of 
jiicn I * 

But what hecome.*; of the fihro, it will natu- 
rally be asked ? 'J'ho rc.sin and the leaves 
nnd (lie (wig.s being removed, why sbonld (be 
hemp filiro not be made n.sc of nl.*:o'? The 
reason of (his i.;, (hat (he mode of ciihiire 
l>e.-;t .suited for (he production of hhang, nnd 
nsnnlly followed in Lower India, i.s not nda[)tod 
to (he growth of a valuahlo lilire. AH jilants 
when grown thickly together, .«hoot up in 
height, hr.nnch little, and, if (he soil he rich 
and moist, are of a loo.«er and more spongy 
texture. If fibroms phmt.s be .«o rai.-ccl, they 
yield finer, softer, .stronger, nnd more flexible 
(Iirond.s. JIciicc, both hemj) and flax, when 
cultivated for tlicir fibres, are sown more or 
Ic.ss thickly, nnd arc pulled uj) about the .sea- 
son of flowering, and usually before the seeds 
arc pcnnilled to ripen. But in India, when 
enltivntod as a narcotic, (he seed of the hemp 
jdnnt i.s not sown thick as it ought to he 
when intended for cordage. The natives 
fir.st sow it thin, and afterwards transjilant 
the young jilnnts, jilacing them at distances 
of nine or ten feel from each other, y 

Bhcca fibre rope has been mamifacturod 
tinder the nusjiicc.s of government; this fibre 
lias of late ycar.s become an export. It ex- 
ceeds the best bomj) in strength, nnd rivals 
in fineness superior flax. It is cultivated in 
Bungporo, Dinnjtore, Ass.am, nnd on the 
Indo-Chinese iieninsnla, nnd in the Straits’ 
6cttlcmenl.s : four to five crojis of fibre can he 
obtained in the year from the same jdants, 
nnd the 2)rice is ns clieai) ns riiissinn liemj). 
This plant seems identical with the Cliina 
grass, from which their celebrated grass clotli 
is made. Various jirizes were awarded at 
the Great Exhibition of 1851 for the 
manufactures iwodneed from tin's commodity. 
Excellent ropes have been made in England 
from this substance. 

Varieties of ijajjcr, some of rather a fine 
qnalitj^ have been made from Indian fibres, 
both in India and in the British Isles. Not- 
withstanding the rude implements emjdoyed 
by the native maniifactnrers, some yiaper of a 
good quality, resembling that used for foreign 

* Johnston’s C'licmisfri/ of Common Life, vol. ii. 
p. 183. 

t Edinbin'ffh lleview. 
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lery piu’poses are cliiefiy supplied by Hindoo- 
stan and tbe Island of Ceylon. Madras, 
Bombay, and Colombo (Ceylon), export to 
England annually over four hundred tons of 
stag-horn. These are much valued. The 
horns dropped on the hills and plains of 
India and Ceylon are very heavy, and almost 
as solid as bone. The horns shed bj'^ more 
than a quarter of a million head of deer are 
gathered in India for the manufactures of 
Sheffield. The value ranges from £25 to 
£50 per ton. 

Tortoiseshell is brought to Europe chieflj’^ 
from the Eastern Archipelago, and beautiful 
specimens of manufactured articles in that 
material both from India and China. 

India sends to Europe great variety of 
shells and of marine animal products suitable 
for manufactures. Large quantities of the 
calcareous plate (commonly called bone) which ' 
strengthens the back of the cuttle-fish are 
brought from the Persian Gulf to Bombay, 
and thence shipped to Europe. 

We receive from India about a thousand 
tons of cowi’ie shells {Cyprcca moneta) yearly, 
chiefly for transmission to the west coast of 
Africa, where a string of about forty is worth 
Id. or 2d.^ 

Of black-edged mother-of-pearl shells aborit 
a luuidred tons are annually shipped from 
Bombay. 

There is a shell which, although not much 
sent to Europe, forms an important item in 
the coasting trade of India ; and in the trade 
of Ceylon figures as an export to the Indian 
continent. It is called chanks (Tnrhmdla 
and is a solid porcellaneous fusiform 
shell, used for cutting into armlets, anklets, 
ifcc., known as “bangles” in tbe East Indies, 
which are often highl}’’ ornamented. More 
than 4,800,000 of these .shells are sometimes 
shipped in a year from Ceylon to the ports of 
Calcutta and Madras. Chanks, also called 
Jcaxinclio rings, are cut out by means of rude 
circular saws into narrow slips, which, when 
joined very accurately, give the whole an 
apjiearancc of being formed from the most 
circular part of the shell. There is a small 
process, or button, at the base of each shell, 
which is sawn off, and, after .being ground to 
a shape resembling that of a flat turnip, is 
])crforated for the purpose of being strung. 
When so prepared, these receive the name of 
Icrantahs, of which two rows, each containing 

* Tlic fliells of Cyprera rnoneta, Ciiprcra (inuttlrs, and 
••'mic small white fhclls of the genus ^targlnella, were 
fonnerly employed occasionally in European medicine. 
Ill Scinde they arc at the present day calcined, and the 
jiowdcr sprinhlcd over .'ores. Sixteen hundred and tnenty- 
livc hniiilrcUrrcight of cotm'cs }nve liccn imporM in one 
ship from Ceylon for this country. 
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from thirty to forty, arc frequently worn 
round the necks of sepoys in the East India 
Company’s service as a part of their xmiform 
— a substitute, indeed, for their stocks. The 
city of Dacca, so famous for its muslins, re- 
ceives a large number of these shells, which 
are used for beating the finer cloths manu- 
factured in that populous and rich emporium 
of cotton fabrics. The jawbone of the boalee 
fish is also used for carding cotton for the 
Dacca muslins.'^ 

The Island of Ceylon is famous for its pearl 
fisheries, as has been shown in the chajxter 
treating of that island. In the chapter on 
China the skill of the Chinese in producing 
artificial pearls has been noticed. These are 
articles of export to Europe. The pearl- 
shells, as well as their precious contents, are 
imported into England from Ceylon. 

From the Red Sea. and the Persian Gulf 
coral is chiefly procured. Bombay is the 
chief depot for this commodity for ship- 
ment to Europe. Large coral deposits have 
been lately found on the coasts of Oran, and 
a bank on the southern coast of the Island of 
Ceylon. 

Wax is a valuable article of Indian foreign 
trade. From China the best description is 
obtained, but India is rich in this product, 
which is also of excellent quality. About 
300,000 lbs. of beeswax are annually shipped 
from hladras. 

It has already been shown that the vege- 
table dj^es of India are valuable, especially 
indigo; pigments and dyes yielded by ani- 
mals form also an important element of Indian 
export trade. 

Cochineal is onlj'' exported in small quanti- 
ties to Europe, India has not done justice to 
herself in this branch of trade, for the Pun- 
jaub possesses the insect abundantly ;-j- and 
certain witers allege that the dyers of Lahore 
have from time immemorial used the dye 
which it produces. This, however, is denied 
by naturalists in the service of the East India 
Company. From observations and experi- 
ments made in the Puujaub,it has been estab- 
lished that the wild cochineal of that district 
will pi’oducc the most beautiful dye Icnown 
under that name, if The supply of the Eng- 
lish market is chiefli' from America, but the 
Dutch have gathered the insect abundantl}’ 
in Java;§ and although attempts to introduce 
the American insect to India failed, no jiro- 
per attention was paid to that which was in- 

• Shells and thrlr Uses. By P. L. Sitninond?. 

t Jorriinl of the Aijncnltiiral and JlarticvUnral 
Sorlefi/ of India, vol. \ii. I'nrt I. 

i Diserra/ions on the Ultd Cochineal (f the Tnnjnnh 
anrh fhe yortli-Jl'cs/ent J'rarhrit'ex. l)y ])c. Vrinp'ler. 

{ Pr. M'Clclaiid, of (he Boinriicnl Gnnlcns Cnlrii(!:i. 
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digenous to Indin.*" The attention of the 
governor and secretary of the north-n'cstern 
provinces was directed to tlic subject in 
lSo5-G, and tlie probability is tliat this article 
of commerce will be brought to command 
more attention in the European markets. 

Tlie lac dye is a product peculiar to India, 
using the term in the more extended signifi- 
cation. It reaches us from India in tlie 
various shapes of stick-lac (deposited round 
the branches of trees), seed-lac, thread-lac, 
melted down into a resin, forming the 
basis of sealing-wax and lackers or var- 
nishes ; and the red colouring matter, in cakes, 
known as lac-dye, which forms a dye-stuff. 
Lac is obtained chiefly on the hilly parts of 
Ilindoostan, on both sides of the Ganges, and 
in Jjirmah. From the port of Calcutta up- 
Avards of 1,000,000 lbs. arc annually shipped. 

Lac insects (Coccus lacca) are found in 
enormous numbers in the mountain forests on 
the sides of the Ganges, and line tlic branches 
of A'arious trees, ns the Ficus Juch'ca, Ficus 
rcligiosa, Croton lacciferum, and others. 
"When about to deposit their ova, these in- 
sects puncture the young shoots and twigs 
of the various trees : the branches then be- 
come encrusted with a reddish-coloured resi- | 
nous concretion, Avhich consists of the inspis- j 
sated juice of the plant imbued with a peculiar j 
colouring matter derived from the insect : the | 
insects, when attached to the branches of the j 
trees, soon become enveloped in the la)’er of 
resinous matter, which hardens on exposure : 
this is the stick -lac of commerce. The insect 
dies, and the body shrivels into an oval bag, 
containing a minute drop of red fluid : this is 
extracted from the lac, and Avhen formed into 
small masses becomes the lac-dye of com- 
merce. It is extensively used ns a substitute 
for cochineal. 

Stick-lac, which is chiefly obtained from 
Siam and Bengal, is the basis whence lac-dye 
and shell-lac are manufactured. These are 
the stick-lacs of commerce, the resinous sub- 
stance mentioned aboAm. 

After the lac-dye has been separated from 
the stick-lac, the preparation of Avhich is 
usually carried on in India, the substances 
remaining are formed, and become articles of 
commerce. 

I^'^by, garnet, and orange shell-lac are 
exported from India ; the darker qualities are 
used in the manufacture of spii’it varnish or 
French polish, and all the three qualities are 
used in the stiffening of the bodies or shapes 
of hats. Buby and orange button-lac are 
Aised by sealing -AA'ax makers and hat manu- 
facturers. The quality is similar to shell -lac, 
but stronger in body. 

=*• Dr. M'CIeland. 
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Enby seed-lac and orange seed-lac are also 
articles of commerce, being used in the manu- 
facture of spirit A'arnishes, lac-Avax, Avhitc and 
yellow. Bleached lac is extensivejy used in 
the manufacture of the finer sorts of scaling- 
AA'ax, and the aa'uX AA'lnnh separates during the 
purification of the lac is called lac-wax, and 
comparntiA’clj’’ little knoAvn. This substance 
is readily fused, and may bo Avell employed 
in taking casts, Avhich it does Avith great 
sharpness. It is probable, also, that it might 
be ndA'antngcously used to mix Avith other 
and more fiisible materials in the manufacture 
of candles. 

Lac is found encircling the branches of 
many trees in India in the form of a tube, 
half an inch to an inch in diameter. The 
broken branches, Avith incrustations at A'arious 
distance.s, is called in commerce stick-lac, and 
it ought to be semi-transparent. The lac is 
formed by the insect into cells, somoAA’hnt re- 
sembling a honeycomb, in aaIucIi the insect is 
gcnerallj' found entire, and OAving to aa’Iiosc 
presence stick -lac yields, by iwopcr treatment, 
a red dye, nearly if not quite as bright as that 
obtained from cochineal, and more permanent. 

The colouring matter exhibited by grind- 
ing stick-lac, and then treating it AA’itli Avater, 
constitutes seed -lac. The crude resin is 
abundant in the jungles of India ; the best is 
produced upon the koosumba (ScJdcichcra 
trijvga), Avhich yields the colouring matter 
twice a year. 

We import upwards of 1500 tons annually 
of crude shell-lac and lac-dye, of the value of 
£ 88 , 000 . 

The native process of making the lac-dye 
in cakes is ns folloAAAS : — The lac liaA'ing 
been carefully picked from the branches, is 
reduced to a coarse powder in a stone hand- 
mill, and is then throAAUi into a cistern, coA^ered 
AA’ith tAvo inches of AA’ater, and nlloAA'ed to soak 
for sixteen hours. It is then trampled by 
men for four or Aa'c hours, until the AA’ater 
appears aa’-cII coloured, each person haAung 
about ten pounds’ weight of lac to operate 
upon. The AA’hole is then strained through a 
cloth, a solution of hot alum AA'ater is poured 
over it, and the decoction is draAA’n off, re- 
maining a day to settle. It is subsequently 
passed into other cisterns, the Avater is 
run off, and the colouring matter deposited is 
taken up, and placed in a canvas strainer to 
drain. It is then passed through a press to 
remove all remaining moisture, and the cakes 

* Lac-dye usually comes into commerce in the form of 
small square cakes, or as a reddish hlaek powder, and 
contains, in addition to a considerable quantity of resinous 
matter, a carmine-like pigment, employed in dyeing 
scarlet, for which purpose it must be dissolved in sul- 
phuric acid or in a strong acid solution of tin. 
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CHAPTER XXIIL 

COMMERCE (Continued ) COMiMERCE OF OUTLYING SETTLEJIENTS. 


The commerce of what may be termed the 
outlying posts of our Eastern empire must 
receive much more attention from the public 
and legislature of Great Britain than has 
yet been given to it. The trade of some of 
these settlements has increased in a ratio 
greater than that of the old possessions on 
continental India ; and others are adapted to 
a great commerce if the government of India, 
or the imperial government, only perform 
their duty. The neglect of the latter in some 
of these settlements has been such as seriousl}'^ 
to reflect upon its credit and patriotism, and 
upon the intelligence and independence of a 
people who, being free, permit the like. 

The settlement of Aden, from its geo- 
graphical position, is one of the most favour- 
able in the world. It is on the new highway 
between the East and West, formed by “ the 
overland route.” A carrying trade may be 
established from that port of a most extensive 
kind. From thence to Kurrachee, Bombay, 
hladras, the Island of Ceylon, Calcutta, the 
eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, and the 
Straits’ settlements, all goods which are not 
necessarily brought round the Cape may be 
borne, and an important passenger trade es- 
tablished. Aden may be pronounced, in 
travellers’ phraseology, the “ half-way house ” 
between England and her Eastern empire. 
As at present governed it is a iiest-house. 
The European trooi)s die off in great numbers, 
and so do the sepoys. The Aden ulcer and 
a species of dropsy, both fatal, and alike 
arising from the impoverishment of the blood, 
carry off great numbers; many also die of 
scurvy. The chief causes of the horrible 
mortality which ])revail8, are want of vege- 
tables, and the labour imposed upon the 
troops in a climate perhaps more enervating 
than any other where there is a British garri- 
son, not even excepting Trincomalec. Vege- 
tables arc easily procured, and the relentless 
imposition of labour is unnecess.aiy. Yet 
■while so much is heard about the errors and 
misdeeds of the East India Company, hero is 
a ])laco under the direct control of the impe- 
rial government, where the neglect of human 
life amounts to atrocity. Of course these 
circumstances must bear upon the commerce 
of the ))lnce, ns the ratio of deaths will give 
it a bad rc])Utation as to health, and check 
all foreign enterprise there. The cruelty of 
the government is not confined to the soldiery 
under its care, who arc permitted to "rot oft*” 


at a fearful ratio. Coolies from the Indian 
continent have been employed on public works, 
and treated with the same inhumanity. In 
the Bombay Daily Times and Journal of 
Commerce, so recently as December 10, 1856, 
it is related that a vessel had ten days pre- 
viously arrived from Aden, being a month on 
the vo}’^age, and landed sixteen coolies, " the 
pitiable remains of a party of forty-one she 
had taken on board, — twenty -five of whom 
had died on board. True, they were only 
coolies who had gone in the public service, 
they had no status beyond that of children in 
the common'wealth, and therefore nobody 
minded them. But they Avere human beings 
not the less, Avhose lives and sufferings must 
be answered for by those who have been the 
means, direetly or indirectly, of sending them 
from the world before their time.” It ap- 
pears that these coolies proceed in large 
numbers from Bombay for employment in 
Aden ; they are the subjects of injustice from 
the time they embark for that purpose until 
they return, or are sent to their long home by 
the atrocious neglect and cruelty to which 
they arc subjected. The advances made to 
them upon engagement are so regulated as to 
prove a snare and a mockery. On the voy- 
age they are badly supplied with water, and 
rarelj’’ at all Avith A'egetables. Their arriA'al ' 
at Aden is folloAA’cd by the imposition of an 
amount of labour Avhich is merciless, and 
under Avhich many of them sink. The}' are 
supjilied AA'ith food so inappropriate, that if 
the intention of gOA-ernment AA'as to destroy 
them by rapid degrees, it could not be more 
effectually perforaied. Vegetables arc seldom 
supplied because they are not produced on 
the spot ; consequent!}’ scurAy, or the Aden 
ulcer, or the fatal hcri~hcri, a peculiar drop- 
sical disease, soon set in and drain the life of 
the Avrctch left by his unpaternal goA'crnmcnt 
to die, or ns is more usually the case, he is 
sent away to die on the passage, or, if ho roach 
his home, there to perish. Hardly any of the 
poor coolies reach Bombay AA’ithout scorbutic 
disease, aneurism, or affections of the heart, 
lungs, or bowels, if they are not dying of beri- 
beri, or Aden ulcer. When men arc sent on 
board ship for Bomb.ay in this deplorable 
condition no report is made of it, they are 
accounted for in the returns as liaA-ing gone 
to their homes, although the officials know 
that they arc sent away Avitli death uj'on 
them, and in many cases destined to be thrown 
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overboard as rotting carcasses. Yet all tins 
cruelty saves nothing in a pecuniary "vvay, on 
the contrary, it is an expense ns well as a re- 
proach. The pension list is heavily encum- 
bered by the want of humanity characteristic 
of the British government in Aden. There 
is no difficulty in procuring labour at Aden, 
but government humanity is very scavee. 
The character of the climate seems, however, 
adverse to extensive settlement, ns well as 
local peculiarities. The author has been 
favoured with an original report on this sub- 
ject, in a correspondence between hir. Coles, 
the acting secretary of the Bombay modicnl 
board, and Dr. Collum, whose experience and 
intelligence peculiarly qualify him to oft'er an 
opinion on the subject. The publication of 
this opinion will be of use to travellers and 
commercial men, to officers of the army, and 
persons having either Europeans, sepoys, or 
coolies imder their charge. 

To the Secreianj of the ^IciUca} Board, Bombay. 

Aden, May 12M, 185C. 

Sin, — In rc])]}' to your letter No. 110.3 of the 25th 
ultimo, I have tlie honour to submit the following in- 
formation. 

2. The climate of Aden, consists of two seasons only, 
the hot and the cool, the former commencing towards 
the end of April, and terminating about the middle of 
October. These two periods correspond severally with 
the sonlh-wcst and north-cast monsoons, which distinctly 
raarlc their setting in and duration. Nevertheless it is 
to be remarked that for the space of a month between 
the two seasons the wind and weather arc very varmble, 
but the atmosphere is gcueralty sultry, and uot unlike 
the climate of Bombay in hlay and October. 

3. With regard to the hot season it may Irnly be so 
called, the weather is then very hot ; but the cool is 
only so termed comparatively, inasmuch as the sun 
appears to be cqu.olly powerful all the year round, and 
the only .abatement to its effects during the day is jiro- 
duced by the wind, hence, sheltered from the wind, the 
atmosphere in Aden is always warm, and there is no 
period throughout the year when cveu gentle csercisc 
does not produce profuse perspiration. 

4. The effect of the wind in cooling the atmosphere is 
fully borne out by the motereoh)gic.nl statistics collected 
from the hospitals in camp, and that at Steamer Point, 
during the year ending March 31st, 1856. Prom these 
it appears that the average mean temperature on the 
lowest ground in camp, but which is quite open to the 
north-east monsoon, is from November to April 77”, 
whereas at the Hospital Steamer Point, whieh though on 
an eminence is sheltered from that wind, it reaches 80®. 
On the other hand during the south-west monsoon, i. e. 
from May to October, when the Point is open to the 
wind and the camp shut in, the average mean tempera- 
ture is 80°, and at the latter 85°. 

5. It is principally on account of this evident influence 
of the prevailing winds in keeping down the heat of the 
climate, and of the established superiority of an elevated 
position in effecting the same result, that I have lately 
recommended Marshag as the most eligible site for the 
proposed new barracks and hospitals at Aden. That 
promontory wliich is distant only about one mile from 
the present cantonment, and rises to an elevation of from 
live to six hundred feet, is open to the prevailing winds 
at both seasons of the year, and is decidedly the coolest 
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nvailablc locality, besides ollcriiig from its coutiguily 
from the camp and town many other advantages uot to 
be met with in any other part of the peninsula. 

0. Slriclly speaking there is no rainy season in Aden 
itself, though abundance of rain falls periodically in the 
inlcrior and neighbourhood twice during the year, viz. 
during two or three months from the breaking out of flic 
south-west monsoon, and again for a similar period, be- 
ginning from December. It is only rarely, however, that 
Aden partakes in (his benefil, which I nUrihntc mainly 
to Ihc peculiar construction of the peninsula. It is ob- 
servable (Imt whenever rain falls the wind is always from 
I he norlh-cnst, ami consequently blows directly into (he 
circle around the crater formed by Ihc high hills of 
Shnmshnni, and its offshoots, finding no escape except 
through one or (wo narrow passes, (he wind collects in the 
valleys, and rushes upwards in a compact volume, thus dis- 
persing the clouds wliicli had hecn nllraclcd by Ihcnioun- 
tnin peaks. Coiiscquciilly it is only when the clouds arc 
loo heavily charged to he disjiei'scd by tin's agency, or 
when (he wind is very high, (lint any rain falls in Aden. 
This phenomenon, moreover, accounls for the great 
variation in the falls here in difl'erent years. Thus, some 
years Ihc fall of rain has been excessive, whereas during 
the year ending March 30, 1856, it was only I'oO inches. 
The descents, moreover, arc very variable in these periods, 
hut usnally Ihcy occur in Ajiril and August, and again in 
November, Dcccmhcr, and .Tannniy. The falls during 
these hitter months generally partake of tlic nature of 
showers, whereas in the former they arc more like the 
heavy laiiis of the tropics, and huts and cattle have been 
washed aw.ay by (he torrents wliich have descended 
furiously from the inonntnins. 

No stotl^^ies of past years linvc been preserved by the 
civil or political niitlioritics, nor in any of tlio medical 
cstnblislimcnts at ibis station, excepting the jail, and from 
the information supplied in my returns 3 inches 92 
cents, appears to have been flic average fall of rain for 
the last live years. 

I have tlic honour, See., 

B. Jil.D., 

Jail IlospiUd. Sapcrinlcndenl Medical Bepartmenl. 

"When describing the Straits’ settlements, 
notice xvas taken of their comraerce, as some 
I’cference to it xvas inseparable from an ac- 
count of those places, and the social condition 
of the people. 

I’Kixcn or walks’ island. 


Imports, 1S53-4. 

£ 

Mcrch.andizc 581,239 

Treasure and Bullion 93,061 


Total 674.300 

B.rporis, 1853-4. 

Merchandize 689,002 

Treasure and Bullion 179,946 

Total 868,947 

MALACCA. 

Imports, 1863-4. 

Merchandize 84,162 

Treasure and Bullion 956,144 

Total 1,040,306 

Exports, ] 853-4. 

Mcrcliaiidizc 845,133 

Trcasni'c and Bullion ...... 25,339 


. . ._^70472 


Total 
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value of tlie particular property coucernecl. 
Another amount of £G, 000, 000 consists of 
capital of the company, vhicli in 1871 Avill 
he paid at the rate of £200 for every £100 
stock by a sinldng fund now in operation. 

The policy of contracting a debt in India 
for the purpose of public woi-ks there is politic 
on the part of the government, as well as 
beneficial to the country, for the more exten- 
sively the natives of India subscribe to loans, 
the more hold the government has uijon their 
loyalty. The subscriptions of the railway 
enterprises went upon another principle — that 
of securing to the people of the United Kingdom 
the property in those roads ; the result is that 
should we be driven from the country, tlie 
people of India would have all the benefit of 
the oiiday, and the money would he lost to 
the British subscribers. 

There is rather an extensive impression 
that if the imperial cabinet assume tlie go- 
vernment of India, the people of England will 
become responsible for the debt. This will 
not be the case; the same security which now 
exists will continue, whatever form the go- 
vernment of India may assume, and with that 
security the holders of India stock must 
remain content. Since these lines were 
written returns have been made to parlia- 
ment, which further illustrate this subject. 
A return to the House of Lords (in further 
part) shows that the total estimated net pro- 
duce of all the revenues of India for the year 
185G-7 amounted to the sum of £21, IDG, '894, 
including £14,317,805 from the land revenue, 
subsidy, and tobacco; £1,9G1,124 from cus- 
toms, £1,833.411 from salt, £3,177.242 from 
opuim, £528,293 from stamps, and £157,418 
from mint, drc.. receipts. The charges of 
collection altogether amount to £7,137,501. 
Upon this net revenue of £21,97S,3G4 there 
was an estimated total charge of £22,931,721, 
so that there would be a deficit in 185G-7 
(the last year of the returns) amounting to 
£953,357. The charges include £3,288,819 
for the civil and political establishments, 
£2,472,33G for judicial and police establish- 
ments, £10,945,224 for military and war 
charges, and £2,155,301 for the interest on 
the debt ; there is also a charge of £2,G2.3,744 
for territorial payments in England. 

As the progress of railways so much in- 
fluences the state of the money market, and 
thereby indirectly the course of trade, as well 
as the development of the resources upon 
which commerce relics, it will also assist the 
reader in judging of the prospects of the trade 
of India to offer the following statistics of 
rc]>orts made since the foregoing lines were 
written. The report of the A'asf Indian 
states that the works on the South BcerMioom I 
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district are making good progress, and that 
the first twenty-four miles will probably be 
opened bj’’ the 1st of June ; the construction 
of the other parts of the line is also being 
actively carried on. Arrangements have been 
made for the immediate recommencement of 
tlie Soane Bridge. Beyond the Sonne, nearly 
np to Allahabad, the state of the country in 
February has not permitted operations to be 
proceeded with to any great extent. About 
sixH' miles of railway are open between Allah- 
abad and Cawnpore for the conveyance of 
troops, &c., and every exertion will be made 
to complete the whole, of the hundred and 
twenty-six miles in the course of a few 
months. From considerations arising out of 
the mutiny, it is contemplated bj'the govern- 
ment to change the route of the line above 
Cawnpore, and the terminus will probably be 
at Meerut instead of Delhi. The number of 
passengers during the past linlf-year was 
522,360 (of whom 488,904 were third-class), 
and the tonnage of goods and minerals was 
70,355 tons, sliowing in tlie latter case aii 
increase of 25,6G0 tons over the corresponding 
period of 1S5G. Tlie total receipts in 1857 
were £132,434 against £96,100 in the pre- 
vious year ; and tlie interest paid or payable 
to the proprietors to the 31st of December 
last amounted to £349,417. The net profits 
for the past year on the portion open between 
Calcutta and B.aneegunge arc estimated to bo 
equal to a dividend at the rate of six and five- 
eighths per cent. The sum of £1,881,426 
has been di.sburEcd by the government of 
India on account of interest upon railway 
capital from the commencement of operations 
in that country up to the present time — viz,, 
£1,800,748 in England, and £80,078 in India. 
The capital raised by the six railway com- 
panies, and paid into the treasuries of the 
coinjiany, amounts to £10,070,584, and of this 
only £576,979 was raised in India. 

Notwithstanding the struggle which rages 
in India while these jiagcs are being written, 
all evidence concurs in lending to tlie belief 
that a brighter future awaits that wondrous 
land. Although such writers ns Bayard I'ay- 
lor, Train, and other corrcsjiondcnts of the 
American press, have decried the labours of 
missionaries and iihilanthrojiist.^, these high 
moral agencies are telling upon the commu- 
nilv quietly and decisively vherever thej’ arc 
at work. It i-* not improbable that a jieiccp- 
tion of this urged many of the fanatics of 
1857 to their war of e.\tiipntion against the 
h-nglish. But Cod doe.'; not work nioral and 
social changes by direct mnral agencies only ; 
it plca^-e.s him tf> n.'-e material media for cflcet- 
ing the great moral rcNolulions which suh- 
.‘•erve In’s grand arnl In' iicvolciit d<'*<'igii‘. 
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There arc no material changes which have 
not tlieir moral relations and aspects. Com- 
merce is not simply a material process, carried 
on nndcr intellectual guidance ; it is always 
associated with the inner life of communities. 
It creates and develops moral ns well as intel- 
lectual tastes, and both ns strikingly as it 
promotes material civilization. Man cannot 
meet man without interchange of thought. 
Tiie products of one country cannot be spread 
upon the lap of another without exciting 
new desires, and suggesting trains of reflec- 
tions which even the most thoughtless can- 
not wholly dismiss. The heart ns well ns 
the mind of a people is left upon the works 
of their hands. ■ Every such work is a cardi- 
phonia, by which those who look upon it are 
addressed. The good and evil that arc in ns 
spread with our commerce in proportion as 
the stronger mind and will obtain in all things 
mastery over the wealter. lie must be little 
gifted with an observing habit and philosophic 
temper who cannot see that upon the hard 
mental and moral tj'pes of oriental character 
our intercourse and commerce arc telling as 
well as our direct spiritual agencies; just as 
the most colossal and durable idol, exposed to 
the sun and the monsoon, will at last bear 
obvious and lasting impressions of their 
effects. The day of oriental seclusion is 
gone; the highway is open in the desert; 
the footfalls of the busy throng of traders, 
soldiers, and politicians, resound to far-off 
Eastern nations ; and already the swarthy 
children of the sun are learning to descry other 
visitors, and to exclaim, “ How beautiful upon 
the mountains are the feet of those who bring 
the gospel of peace ” It were a blindness to 
the ways of Providence, and cowardice as to 
our own mission, not to hope for India, and 
for the honour of performing there a great 
and noble work ; and among the bonds which 
shall bind that glorious region to this ruling 
country shall be the golden chain of commerce, 
graced and strengthened by the links of many 
a realm between. 

The commerce of India, as well as of the 
Straits’ settlements and Hong-Kong, will be 
promoted by the present satisfactory relations 
with Siam. There are various avenues of 
profit which a well-established and well- 
regulated trade with that country would 
open up. The hostility of the Indo-Chinese 
nations to the intercourse of strangers has 
hitherto shut up this field of enterprise even 
more than others in Eastern Asia. By a 
return presented to both houses of parliament, 
by the command of her majesty, in the session 
of 1857, the public have been put in posses- 
sion of a treaty of friendship and commerce 
between her Britannic majesty and the kings 
von. I. 


of Siam, signed on the 18th of April, 1855, 
the ratifications being exchanged on the 5th 
of April, 1S5G. 

The fir.st article of this treaty affirms per- 
petual pence and amity, and the reciprocal 
protection “and assistance’’ of Siamese and 
British subjects within their respective do- 
minions. 

AKTicnn ir. 

The interests of nil British subjects coming to Siam 
shall be placed under the control of a consul at Bangkok. 
The consul, in conjunction with Siamese olficers, to hear 
and determine all disputes arising between British and 
Siamese subjects; but the consul shall not interfere in. 
any matters referring solely to Siamese, neither will the 
Siamese authorities interfere in questions which only con- 
cern the subjects of her Britannic majesty. 

It is understood, however, that the arrival of the Bri- 
tish consul at Bangkok shall not take place before the 
mfifiention of this treaty, nor until ten vessels owned by 
British subjects, sailing under British colours and with 
British pajrers, shall have entered tlie port of Bangkok for 
purposes of trade, subsequent to the signing of this 
treaty. 

AiiTiciE nr. 

If Siamese in the employ of British subjects offend 
against the laws of their country, or if any Siamese, 
having so offended or desh-ing to desert, take refuge with 
a British subject in Siam, they shall be searched for, and, 
ui)on proof of their guilt or desertion, shall bo delivered 
np by the consul to the Siamese authorities. In like 
manner, any British otfenders resident or trading in Siam, 
who may desert, escape to, or hide themselves in Siamese 
territory, shall be apprehended and delivered over to the 
British consul on his requisition. Chinese, not able to 
prove themselves to be British subjects, shall not be con- 
sidered as sucli by the British consul, nor be entitled to 
Ids protection. 

AKTICLE IV. 

British subjects are permitted to trade freely in aU the 
seaports of Siam, but may reside permanently only at 
Bangkok, or within the limits assigned by this treaty. 
British subjects coming to reside at Bangkok may rent 
land, and buy or build houses, but cannot purchase lands 
within a circuit of two hundred sen (not more than four 
miles English) from the city walls until thej' shall have 
lived in Siam for ten years, or sliall obtain special autho- 
rity from the Siamese government to enable them to do 
SO; but, with the e.vception of this limitation, British 
residents in Siam may at any time buy or rent houses, 
lands, or plantations, situated anywhere within a distance 
of twenty-four hours’ journey from the city of Bangkok, 
to be computed by the rate at which boats of the country 
can travel. In order to obtain possession of such lauds 
or houses, it will be necessary that the British subject 
shall, in the first place, make application through the 
consul to the proper Siamese officer; and the Siamese 
officer and the consul having satisfied themselves of the 
honest intentions of the applicant, will assist him in 
settling, npon equitable terms, the amount of the purchase 
money, will mark out and fix the boundaries of the pro- 
perty, and will convey the same to the British purchaser 
under sealed deeds. Whereupon he and his property shall 
be placed under the protection of the governor of the dis- 
trict and that of the particular local authorities ; he shall 
conform in ordinary matters to any just directions given 
him by them, and will be subject to the same taxation 
that is levied on Siamese subjects. But if through negli- 
gence, the want of capital, or other cause, a British subject 
should fail to commence the cultivation or improvement 
of the lands so acquired within a term of three years from 
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■nioBs, from Ihc countries of Hergui, Tavoy, Teuesserini, 
and Ye, which are now subject to the English, will be 
allowed to do so freely overland and by water, upon the 
English furnishing them with proper certificates.” 

Mr. Parkes, however, desires that all British subjects, 
without exception, shall be allowed to participate in this 
overland trade. The said royal commissioners therefore 
agree, on the part of the Siamese^ that all traders, under 
British rule, may cross from the British territories of 
iMergui, Tavoy, Ye, Tenesscrim, Pegu, or other places, by 
land or by water, to the Siamese territories, and may 
trade there with facility, on the condition that they shall 
be provided by the British authorities with proper certi- 
ficates, which must be renewed for each journey. 

The commercial agreement annexed to the old treaty 
is abrogated by the new treaty, with the exception of the 
undermentioned clanses of Articles I and IV. 

Of Article I the Siamese desire to retain the following 
clause : 

“ British merchants importing fire-ams, shot, or gun- 
powder, are prohibited from selliug them to any parly but 
the government. Should the government not require such 
fire-arms, shot, or gunpowder, the merchants must re- 
export the whole of them.” 

Article IV stipulates that no charge or duty shall be 
levied on boats carrying cargo to British ships at the bar. 
Tlic Siamese desire to cancel this clause, for the reason 
that the old measurement duty of 1700 ticals per fathom 
included the fees of the various officers, but as this 
measurement duty has now been abolished, the Siamese 
wish to levy on each native boat taking cargo out to sea, 
a fee of 8 ticals 2 salungs, this being the charge paid by 
Siamese traders ; and Mr. Parkes undertakes to submit 
this point to the consideration of lier majesty’s minister 
plenipotentiary to the court of Siam. 

In the treaty of Sir John BonTing, it was 
stipulated tliat British subjects should have 
the right to buy and occupy houses and 
lands, under the conditions specified, but 
their right to sell them again was oddly over- 
loohed, Mr. Parhes inserted a clause in the 
new agreement giving them that right. 

The Siamese government insisted on the 
powers of prohibiting the exportation of rice, 
salt, and fish, in seasons of famine. Mr. 
Parkes consented to this on the condition 
that a month’s notice should always be given 
before the prohibition should be enforced. 
By the seventh article of the treaty, bullion 
may be exi)ortcd or imported free of charge. 
With reference to this clause, the Siamese 
royal commissioners agreed, at the request 
of ^Ir. Parke.'?, that foreign coins of every de- 
scription, gold or silver, in bars or ingots, 
and gold leaf, should be imported free; but 
manulaclured articles of gold and silver, 
plated ware, and diamond or other precious 
stones, must pay an import duty of three per 
cent. 

One article of the supplctncntary agree- 
ment was eminently absurd on the part of 
Mr. Parkes. The Sinme.°e conimis.'iioner.s 
requested lliat whenever the Sinme.se govern- 
ment deemed it to be beneficial for the 
country to impose “ a single tax or duty ” on 
any article not tlicn subject to a puldic charge 


of any kind, it might do so without infraction 
of the treaty, so far as non -duty articles were, 
concerned. Sir. Parkes considered that he 
had keirt clear of this trap by adding, “ pro- 
vided that the said tax be just and reason- 
able.” 

The indefinite article of the treaty, allowing 
British residents to travel a journey of 
twenty-four hours’ distance, was made more 
satisfactory by clear definitions of distance by 
actual measurement or mutual agreement. 

Rates of assessment upon English planta- 
tions, established in Siamese territory, were to 
be the same as those paid by the native 
planters or gardeners. 

The neighbourhood of Bangkok, especially 
some distance in the interior, is admirably 
adapted to the growth of valuable fruits and 
timber'; such as betel -nut, cocoa-nut, siri 
vines, mango, maprung, darian, mangostcen, 
langsat, orange, jack-fruit, bread-fruit, mak- 
pai, guana, laton, and ramhuton trees. Ex- 
cellent pineajjples aregro\yn in every’direction 
around the capital; also tamarinds, custard- 
apples, plantains, and pepper vines. 

From various causes this treaty and the 
supplementary agreement, failed to give that 
satisfaction in India which, from its terms, 
generally might be expected. It was alleged 
that Sir John Bowring was outwitted ; that a 
consciousness of this led to the mission of 
Mr. Parkes, to amend the treaty ; that tlic 
mender had done no better than the original 
maker; that the treaty with Siam was prac- 
tically a nullity ; and that the opening up of 
the commerce of that country is yet a dcsiclc- 
ratmn. It is certain that several of the 
stipulations arc useless, and others mis- 
chievous, laying the foundation for future 
disagreements ; hut on the whole the treat}- 
and its supplenient must npi)onr to those, not 
initiated in the tricks of Eastern trade and 
the subterfuges of Eastern diplomatists, as 
fair and reasonable. Better terms would 
have been desirable ; but so far, something 
considerable was accomplished by her ma- 
jesty’s negotiators, wliicli may lead, and is 
likely to lead, to more intelligent and liberal 
arrangements. It is well that some of tbc 
best organs of public opinion, both in England 
and in India, appreciate wliat lias been done. 
One of tbc beat edited publications in India, 
The Bomhatf Quarterly* expresses it.s nji- 
provnl in no measured terms : — " Itcstnbli.slie.s 
a just and rcaFonnblc scale of duties, destroys 
monopoly, and offers every inducement to 
increased cultivation and enterprise on tlie 
part of tlic Siamese. It is very creditable 
to their present moiinrcliy to have so freely 
overtlirown the previoii"!}- existing system of 
’July, 1857. 
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taxation, and to have adopted a liberal polic}' 
before unknown to tlie country. Tlic innova- 
tion was startling, and it required considerable 
foresight and foith in principles to introduce 
it without preliminary experience. In taking 
this step, the kings abandoned their former 
sources of revenue, and trusted entirely to the 
effect of a mo'derate tariff, and to the' rapid 
increase of transactions under its fostering 
influences. Tlie abolition of the corn laws, 
and the reduction to penny postage — raeasvires 
forced out of our own government — in no way 
adequately represent the comparative mag- 
nitude of the reform now freely accorded by 
the sovereigns of Siam." 

The same writer again expresses himself in 
his review of the treaty, and of the spirit and 
policy of the Siamese government, iii these 
hopeful terms : — '* ^Ve are inclined to believe 
that the measure, concluded by the modera- 
tion and good management of Sir John Bow- 
ring, may be bnt the first stride of a iseoide 
rapidly and continuously proceeding up the 
scale of civilization." That there are good 
grounds for such a hope must be evident to 
all who look into the circumstances of that 
country, and who consider the spirit of its 
rulers. The climate is one of the finest in 
the East, although tlio mean temperature is 
as high as 84®. It is a healthy country, 
there being few places in the world where 
instances of longevity are so frequently met 
with. The American missionaries, who have 
been the benefactors of the country, say that 
it is not at all uncommon to meet Avitlr per- 
sons whose age exceeds a century. 

The productions of tlie country may, as 
already obseiwed, be seen from the list of 
commodities in the taiiff appended to the 
treaty. The articles udiich form the grand 
staple of Siamese exports, are, sugar, pepper, 
cotton, hemp, rice, metals, gums, cardaniums, 
gamboge, ivoiy, horns, hides, silks, sapan- 
wood, &c. The cotton of Siam is of the 
finest quality yet discovered, and in the 
growing demand for this commoditj% and the 
slowness of America and India in approach- 
ing the pace of that progress, Siam may 
become' a grand mart for its production. Soil, 
climate, facilities of river navigation, and the 
enlightened character of the government, all 
combine to justify this prospect. There are 
other valuable productions capable of vastly 
enlarging its commerce : the finest and purest 
copper exists in great abundance ; there are 
also tin, lead, zinc, antimony, and iron. It is 
alleged that there are auriferous districts in 
Siam rivalling any existing elsewhere; cer- 
tainly gold has been obtained there by the 
natives in quantities which sustain such an 
opinion. Silver, it is supposed, will yet be 


obtained there in sufficient quantities to re- 
adjust the relative value between it and gold. 
Precious stones are also abundant in districts 
much resembling those in which they aie 
found in Ava. A French gentleman, travel- 
ling in a hilly district for a short distance, 
gathered in the course of his progress tuu 
handsful of rubies, toiiazes, garnets, ami 
sapphires. 

The rice and sugar exports might be 
vastly increased by British merchants and 
caintalists settling in other places as well a.s 
Bangkok. 

The chief import of Siam is, unhappily, 
opium. This, however, is consumed in a 
great proportion by the Chinese, ' who are 
veiy numerous at Bangkok and elsewhere, 
and who serve the country by their industrx . 
The religious belief of the majority of the 
Chinese being identical with that of the 
Siamese, and the habits of the two people 
being similar in many I'esjiects, the Chinese 
are allowed to settle in the country, where, 
as usual, they work hard and thrive Avell. 

The time which has elapsed since the sig- 
natures of the plenipotentiaries were attached 
to the agreement supplementary to the treaty 
has been so very short, that it is difficult to 
gather from its events the probabilities of the 
future. By way of China it is reported that 
the effect has been surprising. During a 
decennial period, previous to the treaty, the 
average number of vessels entering the river 
of Bangkok from foreign parts was ten) since 
the treaty the number has increased twenty- 
fold; a progress unparalleled in any part of 
the Asiatic world. 

The area of the country is not less than 
two hundred thousand square miles, well 
watered by mountain streams and by undu- 
lating rivers, which enrich a large portion of 
country suitable for rice and other tropical 
commodities. Besides the great distance 
which the navigable rivers enable ships to 
pass to the interior, there are innumerable 
canals suitable to boat navigation, in which 
art the people are very expert. There is a 
very important consideration connected with 
the commerce between India and Siam, which 
has not yet sufficiently engaged the attention 
of engineers and scientific j^ersons acquainted 
with the Indo - Chinese , peninsula. It is 
alleged that watei’, communication could easily 
be opened between the Bay of Bengal and 
the Gulf of Siam across the isthmus, so as 
to save the comparatively long voyage round 
by the Straits of Malacca. By an examin.a- 
tion of Wyld’s maps, with scale, the reader u ill 
perceive how considerable a space might ho 
saved by a ship canal, so as to avoid I ho 
detour of the Straits. The direct distauco 
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jMany begged tbeir bi’ead, whose deposits in 
tlie hands of the speculators had amounted to 
a handsome fortune. Upon them the desola- 
tion permanently rested; but- the . traders, 
after passing the ordeal of failure, of com- 
position, or banltruptcy, began again, and 
soon lived in the same splendour, and easily' 
found fresh victims — so credulous and ignorant 
Avere the respectable classes from whom this 
plunder was gleaned. Calcutta obtained an 
unenviable notoriety in this species of piracy. 
One house there failed for a sum which would 
have been incredible, if named beforehand — 
amounting to four millions sterling ! The 
assets Averc a little more than a shilling in the 
pound. It must not be siijAposed by the 
astonished reader that this illustrious “house” 
stood alone ; it was surrounded by others 
.almost as great. One of these failed for 
only £300.000 less than the amount of the 
liabilities of the former: another for three 
millions six hundred thousand sterling; a 
fourth for three millions ; a fifth for tAA'o 
millions and a quarter; but these houses paid 
on an aA'crage a fifth of their obligations, 
hloro than eleven millions sterling Avas lost to 
the community by the. failure of six houses, 
after all their assets were A'alu'ed and applied. 

The iudiAuduals Avho entailed all this misery 
by means so palpably culpable, did not “ lose 
caste ” (as the natiA'cs Avould say) ; they were 
treated by the officers of gOA'ermnent, and by 
the commercial Avorld more particularly, as 
unfortunate; but the moral effect ujion the 
Ihiropean and native communities, as well as 
upon the character of English commerce, AA-as 
soon obvious. Tlic civil and military func- 
tion.arics did not so generally leave their 
money in the custody of these houses. The 
iiatiA'c capitalists, themselves frequently dis- 
honest, had been outAA-itted and lost much ; 
they therefore became more timid of trusting 
their money in the hands of Englishmen. 
The traders succeeded in regaining the con- 
fidence of European officials, or at least of 
gaining ncAv victims in that class, long before 
any considerable number of natives AA'crc 
catight in the same trap. Credit sIoaa-Iv re- 
vived ; by degrees officers, and the families 
of deceased officers, civilians, and Europeans 
in the humbler Avalks of trade, Avere again 
ensnared, to form a rencAA-cd illustration of the 
fraudulent system AA'hich had so largely ob- 
tained in banking and commercial transactions 
in the East. 

One of the consequences of these failures 
Avas the establishment by the civil and military 
servants of baidcs, in Avhicji they could have 
confulcnce. The first of these aa-us at Agra, 
Avhcnco branches Averc formed in various other 
groat cities and stations. Thi« institution 
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AA'as folloAA'ed by the Bank of Bengal, Avhich 
started Avith a c.apital, or nominal capital, of 
five hundred thousand pounds ; other esta- 
blishments of a like kind, on a great scale, 
Averc speedily placed in competition AA*ith the 
first tAA’o, and all appeared to prosper. The 
nature of these banks Avas A*ery peculiar ; they 
haA'e been AAjith propriet}' described as “ Loan 
Societies,” as their business consisted in 
lending money, chiefly to ciA’il servants, on 
personal security ; in cases of large adA'ances 
some .collateral security Avas taken, but not 
generally of a more substantial nature. Many 
of the shareholders Avere unable to pay “ the 
calls ” AA'hen the great custom (for there Averc 
plenty of borroAA'ers) of the banks rendered it 
necessary to make them. These shareholders 
being eiA'il seiwants Avere alloAA’ed to hold OA'er 
their shares, the amount of the calls being treated 
as debts to the banks, and as the shares were 
at a premium, the holders AA-ere soon able to 
dis])ose of them, and after remitting the debt 
thus incurred, enjoyed a j)rofit. The progress 
of the ncAV banking establishments aa'ss as 
iniquitous as that of the old ; and, finally, as 
disastrous. The A-cr}' classes Avho had been 
plundered by the bankers of a former period, 
became in their turn fleecers of others. All 
the disclosures in the case of the British Bank, 
and other banking institutions in England, in 
IS57-S, appear to those acquainted Avith 
Indian banking incidents, from 1847 up to a 
recent period, as a mere repetition of AA'hat Avas 
so well knoAvn in Calcutta. Planters and 
merchants Averc befriended, until the entire 
capital of the banks Avere absorbed ; indigo 
factories Averc jobbed on private account Avith 
bank funds ; bank post bills, at a hcaA'y dis- 
count, Avcrc received from directors ns cash ; 
paper of all descriptions AA'as floated ; liabilities 
of ju'csidents and socrctaries Avere transferred 
to the bank in the company’s books ; young 
civilians AA'cre accommodated Avith loans at a 
lienA-y interest; all ordinary precaution and 
proper management Avero neglected ; bills sent 
them for sale and remittance, on account of 
others, Avcrc dis])osed of, and the proceeds 
applied to stop a momentary gap ; — although 
the directors must have knoAA-n that they 
AA'cre insolvent, and that a month or tAvo at 
most AA'ould Avitness the termination of their 
fictitious cxi.stencc. The ncAV housc.s of 
business Averc unable to obtain credit on the 
same facile terms ns their predecessors, and AA'cre 
obliged to lean nlmo.«l Avholly on the banyan.'--, 
a native clns.s described in a fonner ]'ngc. 
Many sircars, or native accountants, Avho hml 
saved or gained money Avere noAV londcr.-i ; 
and the business of Calcutta more especially 
fell, so far ns the capital avos concerned, chiefly 
into native hnnd=. The.sc men bear them- 
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selves with intolerable insolence ; they treated 
all Europeans, but especially those not engaged 
in the direct service of government, Avith most 
insulting contempt. They displayed the same 
spirit, in their own degree and opportunity, 
Avhich the sepoy I’evolters shoAved in 1857. 
The bitterest dislike and scorn for Europeans 
AA^ere openly aAmAA^ed AAdienever the natives 
had a money poAA’-er over them. The I’oguery 
of the banyans is more systematic and secirre 
than that of his European customer, or servant, 
as he may almost be termed. The banyan 
cheats his English confederate in eA'ery con- 
ceivable Avay, He alleges that a higher price 
is paid for a commodity than is actually given, 
and he ships off an article inferior to the 
sample, entailing loss and financial and com- 
mercial disarrangement on the part of the 
English branch of the firm. The merchant 
in India in vain remonstrates, upbraids, de- 
nounces; the banyan only reiterates his 
innocence, and alleges that the cAul doing has 
been in EnglaiAd, not vA’^ith him ; and, as he is 
a heavy creditor, disposes of the subject 
Avith one of those impudent and caustic sneers 
Avhich the native has ahvays at his command 
for a European in his poAA’-er. A gentleman, 
Avell acquainted AA'ith the morality of Indian 
commerce, thAis describes the course of trade 
as it pi'oceeds in the present day : — 

“ Formerly all the London houses acting as 
agents for Calcutta and Bombay firms Avere 
lAOSsessed of ample means, and to a limited 
extent this is still the case. It aams tlien the 
practice for these agents or correspondents to 
purchase or make adA’-ances against consign- 
ments of manufactured goods, either on their 
OAA’ii account, or jointly Avith their Indian 
friends, aa'Iio sold the invoice on arrival, and 
remitted home the proceeds in bills of ex- 
change or in some article of produce. Under 
the ncAA’’ regime this is no longer the case. 
The London firm haA’e a little credit and less 
money; but they cannot accept bills draAvn 
against goods to be shipped either on the 
manufacturers’ or their Indian friends' ac- 
count. This done, the bills are discounted, 
and so the manufacturer is reimbursed. The 
goods — grey cloths from Manchester perhaps 
—are shipped ; and then the London mer- 
chant, Avho has not paid a farthing for them, 
is enabled to draAV against them on his India 
correspondent, through a bairk, Avho takes the 
hill of lading for security; and in this AA’ay 
the shipper obtains hard cash, AA'ith AA-hich he 
buys another parcel of goods — metals, possibly 
• — ships these, draAVs against them, and Avith 
these fresh means repeats the operation, Avhich, 
It is clear, may be thus carried on to a large 
extent. Before the first parcel of goods can 
be sold at Bombay or Calcutta, the manufne- 
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turer’s bill upon the shipper falls due, and is 
met by a reneAval; that is, by another bill 
draAA’n in a similar manner, and understood 
to be for the purpose of being discounted, to 
enable the accepter of the first bill to take it up, 
in other AA'ords, to pay it AA'hen jAresented. 

“ MeanAAdiile the goods arrive at their des- 
tination. The agent of the London bank Avho 
adAmnced money upon them holds the bills of 
lading; and to get these, and consequently 
the goods, the ‘ Calcutta correspondent ’ ap- 
j)lies to his banyan, AAdio at once does the 
needful, redeems the grey goods from their 
bondage, and sells them for his principal. 
The j)roceeds are noAV remitted home in 
sugar, or silk, or indigo, the bills of lading for 
Avhich are forAA^arded to the London house, 
Avhich at once draAA'S against it, in order to 
meet the ‘ rencAA^als ’ of the Manchester bills 
then falling due; finally, the produce-broker 
in Mincing Lane makes an adA’^ance to the 
importer on the arriAM of the sugar or indigo, 
which enables him to redeem the bills of 
lading from the strong box of the bank, and 
the goods are sold. 

“ So long as the selling prices at both ends 
leave a shadoAV of profit over and above the 
amount of commissions and other chai’ges, all 
goes on well. The shipper, the banker, the 
corresiAondent, the banyan, the London broker, 
the Manchester manufacturer, all ai'e content. 
The opei’ations are extended considerably, 
the commercial Avheel is kept moving, money 
is made, the houses at both ends obtain the 
reputation of doing a large stroke of business, 
the partners are looked upon as sharp, shrewd 
men, and although there may be a fevA’" bad 
debts, a feAv losses, and noAV and then a heavy 
year, the books shoAV a large amount of com- 
missions earned. Still the banj’-an is a large 
creditor, though by interest, per centage, &c., 
lie has cleared off more than the amount of 
their liabilities to him. One or tAVO bad 
seasons folloAV rather rapidly ; the house has 
invested largely in estates, an operation popu- 
larly termed developing the resources of the 
country ; the banyan becomes rather more 
troublesome and overbearing than of wont; 
the senior partner takes alarm, AvithdraAA^s 
AA’ith a hundred thousand pounds, and tAveh’e- 
months aftei’AA’ards the firm suspend payment 
for a million and a half sterling, at AA-hich 
nobody is in the least degree surprised, ex- 
cept the banyan, aa’Iio AA'onders how they 
managed to keep up so long. This, reader, 
is a faint, and no doubt an imperfect sketch 
of the course of operations of an Indian com- 
mercial house of the present time; and it 
deserA’cs a place in these pages, as illustrative 
of that Saxon energy of character, that fine 
spirit of enterprise AA'hich so distinguishes the 
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that astronomy was at a very remote period 
cultivated hy the Hindoos, and tliat the pro- 
hability is that they derived it, with the ele- 
ments of their religion, from the Chaldeans. 
For very many centuries the Hindoo philo- 
sophers made no progress ; and since the first 
settlement of Europeans on the coasts of Coro- 
mandel and Malahar, any scientific pi'ogression 
is due to what has been learned from them. 

The works transmitted to the present time 
are scientific treatises and tables. The prin- 
cipal among the former is called the Surya 
Siddhanta, upon which those of the latter 
description have been based. The preten- 
sions made for the extreme antiquitj’' of the 
Sitrya Siddhanta have vanished before pro- 
per investigation. Of the tables based upon 
this book there are four, known to Europeans 
as the Tirvalore Tables. 

It has been observed that the Hindoos 
divided the zodiac, and designate those divi- 
sions, in nearly the same manner as the Arabs, 
from whom the Euroi3ean mode is derived. 
The signs are thus noted : — 

3tes7ia, the Earn. 

Vmhaf the Bull. 

Ilit'hunna, the Pair. 

Careota, the Crab, 

Shiha, the Lion. 

Canrja, the Virgin. 

Tula, the Balance. 

Ymcldca, the Scoriiion. 

Dhaiii'S, the Bow. 

Ilaeara, the Sca-monstcr. 

Cttmblia, the Ewer. 

Mina, the Fish. 

The imperfect notion of the planetary 
system from which our days of tlic week 
were origin.ally taken is the same Avith theirs, 
showing also a common origin of their ancient 
system and our own, Addita, the sun; 
Toma, the moon; Jlrahasjiati, Jupiter; J/an~ 
gala, Mars; Ronfa, Mercury ; Roi/cro, Venus: 
Sanni, Saturn, Their week begins on 
Friday, and the days arc thus named : — 


1. Sonerararam or day of Venus . . . . Fnd.iy. 


2. Sanivaram 

3. Additavaram 

4. Sonararam 

5. Mangatararam 
0. Bonlacaram 

7. JJrahaspaliraram 


Sntuni . . 

, S.alunlay. 

the Sun . . 

. .Snnd.ay. 

flic Moon . 

. jrouihny. 

Mars . . . 

. Tuesday. 

Merenrj' . 

. Wednesda 

•Tnjiitcr . . 

. Tlinrsday 


To find the latitude of a place, the Hindoos 
observe the length of the shadow of a per- 
]>eiKlicular gnomon when the sun is in the 
cfiuator, and compute the angle which their 
iii.->truTnent makes with the lino drawn from 
its top to the extremity of the .riiadow. The 
I'liigitudc is found by observations of lunar 
eclipses calcul.ated from the meridian of liancn, 
■vrJjjcb passes through Ojjgein, in the 3Iahratta 
country. 


[Cif.ip. XXIV. 

A glance at the chronology of the Hindoos 
Avill appear in the opening chapter on their 
history, Tlie claims made for their nation by 
the Brahmins, to an antiquity beyond the 
existence of man according to the Scripture 
account and the chronologies of Archbishop 
Usher, and Hales, are too absurd to require 
confutation. Those claims have been sub- 
mitted to every test applicable to the sub- 
ject, and the result has been irrefragable 
proof that they are spurious : the astrono- 
mical .tests bj"^ which they have been tried 
have especially furnished a complete and 
obvious confutation, and a confirmation of 
the Christian Scriptures, wherever such could 
[ incidentallj’^ arise. 

I Closely connected aaRIi astronomy, mathe- 
matical science must of necessity be found; 
and accordinglj' the Hindoos, at a A'ciy remote 
period, had -made progress in that science. 
The}' demonstrated the properties of triangles; 
they understood that of the area being ex- 
pressed in the terms of the thi-ce sides ; they 
VA-ere aware of the jwoiAortion of the radius to 
the circumference of a circle. The Snri/a 
Siddhanta, already referred to, contains a 
treatise on mathematics as aycII as astronomy. 
Inter\A*oven Avith many absurdities, this book 
contains a rational system of trigonometry, 
which differs entirely from that first knoAvn 
in Greece or Arabia, In fact, it is founded 
on a geometrical theorem, which aa’ss not 
known to the geometricians of Europe before 
the time of Vietn, about tAVo hundred years 
ago. And it employs the sines of arcs, a 
thing unknoAA'n to the Greeks, aaIio used the 
chords of the double arcs. The iiiA-cntion of 
sines has been attributed to the Arabs ; but 
it is possible that they may ImA'o received 
this improA-ement in trigonometry, ns Avell ns 
the numeral characters, from India.* 

The supposition of Professor Leslie (of (he 
chair of mor.al philosophy in Edinburgh), that 
the Arabs derived their trigonometrical science 
and their numeral characters from India, is 
generally disputed; and some maintain, not- 
Avifhstanding the high and Avell-groundcd 
claims of the Hindoos to considerable attain- 
ments in geometer}', that the Arabs had been 
their teachers, and that both had received 
their knoAvledgc from a more ancient race. 
The invention of some signs by Avhich to 
record and preserve the results of arithmetical 
computations seems almost ns ncce.‘;Enry as 
language itself, and Avould be undoubtedly 
cocA’al Avith, if not anterior to, Avritton lan- 
guage. Accordingto Prescott, the IMexicans 
had from time immemorial signs for mnnbeis ; 
Humboldt also aflirms this. Alge-braic .‘■igns 
hnA'C given rise to similar disciis-slon, arisiitg 
^ Bdi.ilrrgh E’lrgchj-iTdlr. — fic'-aictn. 
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from the fact?, that we liavc vcccivcd (hcpc 
?igns from the Avahiaii?, aiul that their iiciph- 
hour?, the IHiuloo?, po?pe?PCil the like from 
an extreme antiquity. It .‘^eom? a ]>al|mhlo 
non sciintfnr to afiirm tliat. (ho Arnhian? 
tlcrivod this invention from the Indians ; hut 
the admirers of the latter very enorgctienlly 
maintain it on no bettor evidenee, 'ri>o alpo- 
hraic fonns whielv Europe obtained from 
Arabia were little better than signs for trortls; 
they were rather .stenographic than scicntifio. 
Mr. Colebroolce, the groat Sanscrit scholar, 
attributes to the Arabians a knowledge of 
.‘dgebra anterior to that jmssc.sscd by (ho 
Hindoos, but he considers it next to certain 
that (hey derived it immediately from (he 
(•’rocks. He. however, give.? (ho Hindoos 
credit for an iudopendent progress, displaying 
superior mental endomnonts, pcrpcvcranco, 
and discriminating study, and indicating n 
high degree of very early civilization. Mr. 
IMill, who is extremely jealous of (ho claims 
of that race to any considerable civilization at 
a remote period, t.nkcs advantage of an ad- 
mission of 3rr. Colcbrooke, that (ho object for 
which the Hindoos studied mathematic.s was 
to aid them in astrology, and (hat astronomy 
was pursued for astrological jmrposcs. Upon 
this acknowledgment i\[r. Mill fo^inds a de- 
cision, so far ns ^Ir. Colebroolco’s evidence 
goes, that the civilization of the Hindoos must 
have been inferior when eciencos of such 
value were prosecuted for objects so worthless 
and foolish. Professor M'ilson, whose edition 
of ]\Iill is more properly a confutation than a 
continuation of that work', makes the following 
remarks : — “The authority of Professor 
lace is recognised by Jlr. 3Iill, and his con- 
clusions from Mr, Colcbrookc's jiublicntion arc 
of a very different comjdcxion from those of 
the text. The Suri/a Stddhanta, he states, 
contains n very rational system of trigono- 
metry. In expressing the radius of a circle 
in parts of the circmnfercncc the Hindoos arc 
quite singular, Ptolemy, and the Greek ma- 
thematicians, in their division of the radius, 
preserved no reference to the circumference. 
The use of sines, as it was unknown to the 
Greeks, forms a difference between theirs and 
the Indian trigonometry. Their rule for the 
com 2 )utation of the linos is a considerable re- 
finement in seience first practised by the ma- 
themetician Briggs, However ancient a book 
may be in which a system of trigonometiy 
occurs, we may be assured it was not witten 
in the infancy of the science. Geometry must 
nave been Imown in India long before the 
writing of the Surija Siddhanta. The age 
ot Brahmagupta is fixed with great probability 
to the sixth or beginning of the seventh cen- 
a period earlier than the first daum of 


Arabian science?. Aryablmtta appears to 
have written as far back as the fifth century, 
or earlier; ho wn.s (lioroforo almost as old ns 
the Greek nlgobrni.st Diophnntu.?. The Lxla- 
vati treat.? of arithmolio, and contains not 
only (ho common rules of that science, but 
(bo npjdicntlon of (lie.?o to various questions 
on intero.?t, barter, mixtures, combiunllous, 
jK'rmutntion?, .sums of progrcpsion, iudetenni- 
nntc problems, and mensuration of surfaces 
and Folidit. 'file rule.? arc found to bo e.xnct, 
and nearly ns simple n.s in the present state 
of analytical invc.stigntion. The numerical 
results are readily deduced; and if they be 
comparotl with (ho earliest specimens of Greek 
o.alculaliou, (ho advantages of (he decimal 
notation are placed in a striking light. In 
geometry, (hough inferior in excellence to 
tlic nlgchra, (here is much dc.scrving of atten- 
tion. We linve here (ho colchrntcd jiroposi- 
tion that the square on (ho hypothenuso of a 
right -angled (riniiglo is equal to the squares 
on (ho .side.? conlaiiiiiig the right angle, and 
other propo.sitious, which form part of the 
sy.«(om of modern geometry. 'J’iicrc is one 
jiropo.sitiou remnrkalilc — namely, that which 
discovers the area of a triangle when its three 
side.? are known. This doc.s not seem to have 
hecn known to the ancient Greek geometers. 
In nlgchra the Hindoos understood well the 
arithmetic of square root.?, and (he general 
rc.=olulions of equations of the second degree, 
wliicli it is not clear that Diophnntus know — 
that (hey attained a general solution of inde- 
terminate ju’obloms of the first degree — which 
it is certain Diophnntus had not attained — 
and a method of deriving n multitude of 
nn.swcrs to problems of the second degree 
when one solution was discovered by (rial, 
which is ns jicar an approach to a general 
.solution ns was made until the time of La 
Grange, Professor Wallace concludes by 
adopting the oju'niou of Playfair on this sub- 
ject — ‘tliat before an author could think of- 
embodying a treatise of algebra in the heart 
of a system of astronomy, and turning the rc- 
senrehes of the one science to tlic juirposes of 
tlio other, both must have been in such a 
slate of advance ns the lapse of several ages 
and many re 2 )cnted cfl’orts of inventors were 
required to produce.’ ’Phis is unanswerable 
evidence in favour of tlio antiquity, originality, 
and advance of Hindoo mathematical science, 
and is fatal to all Mr. hlill’s references and 
conjectures. Wo have also liistoricnl evi- 
dence that the Arabs derived their matlioma- 
tical sciences in part from the Hindoos ; and 
we have every reason, from the differences of 
method, and in some instances superiority of 
[ progress, as "well ns from the absence of all 
' evidence to the contrary, to conclude that the 
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sUclvS. By tliese tlie ground was loosened, 
until spades and shovels, and not long after 
ploughs, were invented. All these imple- 
ments were well Imown in the time of Moses. 
(Dent, xxiii. 13 ; Gen. xlv. G ; Joh i. 14.) 
The first plough was doubtless nothing more 
than a stout limb of a tree, from which pro- 
jected another shortened and pointed limb. 
This being turned into the ground made the 
furrows: while at the further end of the 
longer branch was fastened a transverse yohc, 
to which the oxen were harnessed. At last a 
handle was added, by which the plough might 
be guided. So that the plough was composed 
of four parts ; the beam, the yohe, which was 
attached to the beam, the handle, and what 
we should call the coulter. (1 Sam. xiii. 20, 
21 ; Micali iv. 3.) * It was necessar}’’ for 
the ploughman constantly and firmly to hold 
the handle of the plough, which had no wheels ; 
and that no spot might remain untouehed, to 
lean forward and fix his eyes steadily upon 
it. (Luhc ix. G2.) f The staff by which the 
coulter was cleared served for an ox-goad. 
In the East, at the present day, they use a pole 
about eight feet in length, at the largest end of 
Avhich is fixed a flat jnecc of iron for clearing 
the plough, and at the other end a spike for 
spurring the oxen. Hence, it appears that a 
goad might answer the purpose of a spear, 
which indeed had the same name. (1 Sam. 
xiii. 21 ; Judg. iii. 31.) Sometimes a scourge 
was applied to the oxen. (Is. x. 2G ; Hah. 
iii. 2.) There seems to have been no other 
harrow than a thick clump of wood, borne 
down by a weight, or a man sitting upon it, 
and drarni over the ploughed field by oxen ; 
the same which the Egyptians use at the 
present time. In this way the turfs Avero 
broken in pieces. At a later period Avicker- 
drags came into use, AA'hich Pliny mentions, 
(N. H. XA-iii. 43.) ' All the ancient vehicles 
Avere moved upon tAvo aaIiccIs only.” j; Those 
used for agricultural jiurposes Averc extremely 
rude in construction. 

The spirit of patient industry manifested 
by the natives is Avorthy of the highest praise. 
AYcrc they not so Avedded to their customs, 
and prejudiced against even the most adA'nn- 
tageous changes, lost innoA'ation .should in 
any way affect their religion, or their inju- 
rious social distinctions, the}' arc cajiable of 
carrying out improvements, originated by 
others, to ultimate success. Mr. Cajiper says 
that Avliore irrigation has not been proA’ided 
on a large scale by the local gOA’crnmcnts, it 
is throughout many parts of tlic country per- 

• riiiiy (K. n. xviii.47) fjR'.Aka of iilonghi aai'lnictctl 
aaRIi wlicUs, Avliich in his day AAcre of recent iuvcntioii. 

t riiiiy, N. H. XAi'ii. 40, No. 2. 

I Y'ard'a LH/ran/ of Slanditrd Dinnili'. 
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formed by the A'illagers themselves. “]'’or 
miles the patient Hindoo Avill carry tlie tiny 
stream of AA'ater along the broAV of mountains, 
round steep dccliA’ities, and across yaAvning 
gulfs OA'CT A'alleys, his primitive aqueducts 
being formed of stones, troughs, and holloAV 
bamboos. Sometimes, in order to bring the 
supply of AA-ater to the necessary height, 
a buckct-AA'lieel is cmjAloycd, Avorked by 
oxen.” 

The folloAAdng description of the dangers 
and difficulties of the poorer Indian agricul- 
turist excites sympathy and interest, as Avell 
as furnishes information of the state of the 
ryots : — “ Harvest-time is a season of anxiety 
to the Indian culth-ator ; for there arc many 
destructive foes ready at this time to prey 
upon his little field. His sugar-canes may 
be sAvept aAA'ay in one night by the raA'ages 
of the elephant, the AA'ild boar, or the porcu- 
pine ; his tobacco may bo uprooted or trampled 
doAvn by herds of Avild SAvinc ; and his grain 
may be devoured in the ear, in open day, by 
flights of birds, Avhich arc CA'cryAA'herc most 
numerous and harassing. To guard against 
all these calamities, the ryot is compelled at 
the critical season to mount guard over his 
little tract of produce, Avhich he usually docs 
perched up in a sort of jungle-stage, open on 
all sides but covered at the tojA, aa’Iicucc he is 
able to Avatch the AA’hole extent of his field, 
and by dint of cries and sundry artificial 
sounds, he is enabled to scare n\A-ny all un- 
AA-elcomc intruders. The liarA'cst being sc- 
cvired, the grain is trodden out by the feet of 
buffaloes, and the little that may remain, if 
indeed it be any, is cai'cfxdly stored in deep 
pits lined Avith straAV ; but in too many cases 
all that the ryot retains posses.sion of aaIII be 
just sufficient for seed for his little tract of land 
at the next soAving lime.” V’ith the aboA'c 
statements the accounts given by all modern 
travellers in India agree, Avho are not com- 
mitted to some particular theory, religious, 
philosoi)hical, or jAolitical, in connection AA-ith 
the character of the people, the country, or 
the gOA'crmnent. 

The art of Aveaving has been referred to 
AA’hcn treating of the commerce of the coun- 
try, the perfection to AA’liich the natives ot 
India have for ages broxight their manufacture 
of cotton and silk is notoriou.°. In tbi.s the 
Indians share a reputation coinmon to A.siatic 
nations from time immemorial. Some iuiAc 
attributed the art of AvcaA’ing to the llimk-o'--, 
but it is certain that the I’ersians attained 
high eminence in it ns far back as history can 
trace their usage.-. Pliny attributes the in- 
A'cntion to Semirnmis. According to Mr. 
IJrA'nnt it AA'as in the city of Aracbnc that the 
art AA'as fir.st carried to aiiV degree of jicrfec- 
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tioii. Jlr. !Mill dcsciibes tlio procoss of <lie 
manufacture in India as extremely rude; — 
“That ingenuity is in its infancy among the 
Hindoos, is shown hy the rndeness still 
observable in the instruments of this their 
favourite art. The Hindoo loom, with all its 
appurtenances, is coarse and ill-fashioned to 
a degree, hardly less .surprising than the 
fineness of the commodity which it is the 
instrument of producing. It consists of little 
else than a few sticks or ]ueces of wood, 
nearly in the state in which nature produced 
them, connected together by the rudest con- 
trivances. There is not so much an expe- 
dient for rolling uji the warji. It is .‘;(retehcd 
out at the full length of the web. which makes 
the house of the weaver in.suflioient to con- 
tain liiin ; ho is therefore obliged to work 
continually in the open air, and every return 
of inclement weather interrupts him." 

Dyeing, and jninting on cloths, were arts 
as ancient probably as weaving; it njipcars to 
have been so with the Hindoo.-, for in all 
ages of which we have any record, their 
dyers wore celebrated. Tennant, in his Jmh'an 
liccrcations, describes the beauty of *‘(110 
painted cloths,” which he aiipears to designate 
as Jointed hocausc the dye was ajiplied to 
them instead of the cloth being dipped in a 
vat. Staining by application of the colouring 
matter to the fabric was the most ancient form 
of dyeing. Tennant attributes the richnc!?s, 
brilliancj', and durability of the colours to the 
climate and the clearness of the water; but in 
many places the rivers of India, especially the 
large rivers, hold much earthy matter in solu- 
tion, and are rendered opa(|ue or discoloured 
hy the substances which they carry in their 
current: the Brahmapootra and Ganges arc 
so through a large extent of their course. It 
is more likely that the patient and ingenious 
method of preparing the dye stuOs, and the 
length of time taken in the processes of their 
application, will account for the purity and 
permanancy of colours in Indian textile 
fabrics. 

The fine arts never flourished in India, 
although instances of genius and taste in this 
department have not been wanting there in 
either ancient or modern times. Those arts, 
however, which, without being classed with 
the fine arts, border on their domain and 
partake of their character, were much better 
known. 

The jewellery of the Bengalees has been 
referred to in previous chapters. At the 
museum of the India-house magnificent spe- 
cimens of the sldll and taste of the Indian 
jeweller attest the talent of the natives in 
polishing gems and precious stones, and the 
chasing of gold and silver. These works are 
von. I. 
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nccomjili.shcd by the .‘■imjilo.^t tools, two or 
throe of (ho rudest kind serving (he j)urposc of 
numerous instruments of ingenious and scien- 
tific construction, which would bo used in 
Buropoan ])roec.«.‘^c.‘^. The time comsuniod by 
(he oriental workman is, however, in pro- 
portion to the common construction of his 
tools. UMic ro.-c chains of Trichinopoly e.x- 
cmplify (he .«kill displayed in working the 
jnocious metals. 'J'ho inlaid-work of Benare.s 
rivals mo,<t executions of Indian .skill. Al- 
though the .setting of prcciou.s stones is a work 
on which the Hindoos jjride them.selves, and 
fur which many Bngli.'-h writer.s demand 
large prai.'-'c on their behalf, othcr.s imjmgn 
their ta*;(e in this particular occupation : — 
“Scarcely eijual to their other jnoductions 
arc the work.s e<f (he Iinlian jeweller.s : the 
.•-■etting of precious .stone.? form.s an exception 
to (he general good taste and high fini.sh of 
Bastern artificer.s. 'J'liere i.« invariably a 
hcavine.ss and total nb.sence of propriety in 
the jewelled ornaments of India, which, de.spilc 
the rare heatity of the gems, and the riehnc.^s 
and jwofu.sion of the ornninental work lavished 
upon them, cannot fail to strike an Buropenn 
eye ns .singularly in contr.a.st. with their other 
mechanical j)roduetions, whether of the loom, 
(he forge, or the cruciide."* 

The pottery of the Hindoos a.^sumes (ho 
character of artistic excellence. In its general 
features it resembles the pottery of Bgyj)t, 
and ancient specimens of the former rival in 
beauty the best specimens of the latter. 
Bengal is the chief scat of (his art. In the 
Hyde Park Exhibition of 1851, the Indian 
dejmrtmont was rich in specimens ; and in the 
South Kensington 3Iuseum, and in the JIu- 
Bcum of (he India-house, specimens are to bo 
seen of kindred character. 

I\rnrblc and petra dura vases, garden scats, 
ornamental vessels, and figures, arc executed 
by the Indians with much delicacy and pro- 
prietj'' of style. Sj)ccimcns of such works 
may be seen in the London museums above- 
named. 

The architecture of the Hindoos has of late 
years engaged much attention, and, like 
everything else connected with India, excited 
much discussion. There are two classes of 
architectural remains in India, which are very 
distinct : one class is of constructions cut iu 
rocks, or formed in caves, the other of raised 
buildings. The notices of both have been so 
numerous when describing the various dis- 
tricts and cities in which they are, that it Avill 
not be necessary to dwell long on the subject 
here. The cave temifles of Ellora, Ajunta, 
Elephanta, and Cashmere, are wonderful for 
their number. The mountains of Cashmere 
' T/ic Three Presidencies of India. 
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togetliei' in greater or less numbers, and tbe 
whole mass is surroimded by a fortified -wall. 
At Paleetana especially, where, arranged in 
street after street, and square after square, 
and interspersed with subordinate buildings 
of a palatial charactei', with terraces, until re- 
servoirs of water, and with gardens, they 
cover the rocky summit of the mountain, they 
impress the beholder with some such vivid 
ideas of sanctity, of beauty, and of power, as 
those with which the Jew of old must have 
contemplated, in her prime, the holy fortress- 
city of IMount Zion. 

Perhaps the choicest examples of the style 
are those marble edifices which were erected 
about the middle of the eleventh century after 
Christ, upon Mount Aboo, and at Khoom- 
bhareea, upon the not far distant hill of 
Arasoor, by Veemul Sha, the viceregent of 
Bheem Dev I., King of Unhilpoor. At Khoom- 
bhareea the general features are almost iden- 
tical with those of the Brahminical temples. 
At Aboo the temple of Veemul Sha has but 
one mundup, which is composed of forty-eight 
pillars, and is immediately connected with a 
double colonnade of smaller pillars, forming 
porticoes to a range of cells, fifty-five in 
number, which enclose the principal temple 
on all sides, exactly as in a Buddhist veohar. 
Externally, this temple is perfectly unadorned, 
and as the subordinate cells arc without spires, 
there is nothing to indicate the magnificence 
within, except the shikur of the great temple 
peeping over the i)lain wall. 

This system of connecting the central temple 
with the surrounding buildings, so ns to form 
a more complete whole, is carried to perfec- 
tion in the edifice which Koombho Rana, of 
Odeypore, erected at Ranporc, near Sadree 
in Jlcwar, “ in a deserted glen running into 
the western slojie of the Arauallec, before his 
favourite fort of Komuhner.” “ It is nearly 
a square,” says i\rr. Forgusson, “200 feet by 
225 feet, exclusive of the projection on each 
face. In the centre of this stands the great 
shrine, not, however, occujned as usual by 
one cell, but by four, or rather four great 
niches, in each of which is placed a .statue of 
Adccnath or Rishub Dev, the first and greate.-t 
of the Jain saints. Above this arc four other 
niches similarly occupied, opening on the 
terraced roofs of the building. Near the four 
angles of the court arc four other smaller 
sluines, and around them, or on each side of 
them, are twenty dome.«, supported by .about -J 2U 
columns ; four of these domes, the central ones 
of each grou]', arc three storie.s in height, and 
tower aixive the otliciv ; and one, that facing 
(he jn'incijial entrance, i.’’ sujiported by the j 
very unuEiial mimber of sixteen cohunns, and ' 
is od feet in diameter, the others being only 
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21 feet. Light is admitted to the bnilding 
bj' four uncovered courts, and the whole is 
surrounded by a range of cells, most of them 
unoccupied, each of which has a pyramidal 
roof of its own. The immense number of 
parts in the building, and their general small- 
ness, prevent its laying claim to anything like 
architectural grandeur; but their variety, 
their beauty of detail — no two pillars in the 
whole building being exactly alike — and the 
grace with which they are arranged, the 
tasteful admixture of domes of diflerent 
heights with flat ceilings, and the mode in 
which the light is introduced, combine to 
produce an excellent effect. Indeed, I know 
of no other building in India of the same 
class, that leaves so pleasing an impression, 
or aft'ords so many hints for the graceful 
arrangement of columns in an interior,” 

In their religions buildings the Moham- 
medans borrowed largely from the Hindoos, 
although bringing with them a style of archi- 
tecture peculiar to themselves. The Builder, 
a pi-ofessional periodical published in London, 
and celebrated for its architectural lore, has 
suggested that the derivation of western reli- 
gious architecture from the East is more easily 
ti-aceablc than many suppose, and, apropof, 
relates tbe follou’ing anecdote : — “I remezn- 
bcronce standing before the magnificent west 
front of Peterborough Cathedral, in company 
with an old Indian officer, when he said, 
AYhy, this is just what we sec throughout 
the East; huge pointed portals running up 
to the top of the building ; spires, pinnacles — 
everything like the minarets — the n.s]n'rizig 
character of hlussnlman architecture.’ And 
this style came into geizcrnl use vciy shortly 
after the great crusade. "We do not say that the 
dogma hoc, ergo j>'>'optcr hoc is always 
correct, but sni'cly it is in this instance.” 

It should be reznembci-cd that the oldo.«t 
architectural monuments in India az'c reli- 
gious, and were not erected by the Brahmins, 
but by the sccedcrs fi'om the Brahminical 
I'oligioz), who adopted the Buddhist ci'ced. 
The lats are the oldest of these, and ai’c un- 
doubtedly of an antiquity which can be ti-aced 
for nearly two thon.‘-atid two hzindred years. 
'J’hcy az'o pillai-s, technically called monolith*--, 
very slender and graceful, and ajipnrcntly 
ei‘ected for the jnirposeof receiving stiper.‘-crip- 
tions. They az-o generally about ff>rty feet 
high, and arc .‘••urmonnted bycajiitnls crowned 
with seated lions. 'J'here arc oi-nament.s upon 
ihczu which connect them with the ai'chitcc- 
tnre of "Wo-stern Asia and Eastern Kurojie. 
Thc'^e lats weie jdaced before buildings -ot 
ap.art for wor-hip, serving in tbi*' zv-pect a« 
“the heertb-e stiimlehs and deep zuain->"<>f 
mcdH'val .and modem Hindoo archilceturc ; 
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and ns the two pillars — .Toahim and Boa;:— 
which Solomon jilacod heforo (ho tomjdo in 
Jerusalem. The lots wore placed hefore the 
hnildings c.allod topes. In Central India, at 
Sanchi, near Bhilastone, of (ho host preserved 
of these is to he seen, nlthongh its nnticpn'ty 
is very groat, dating more than a century 
before the Cliristian ora. 'J’lie topes were 
domed strnctnres, rising from a oirovilar and 
sloping base, and crowned l>y a sipiare ter- 
minal with projecting cornice. A broad 
donble r.nmp, or sloping platform, such ns (hat 
which conducts to the summit of the Campa- 
nile of St. 3 Inrlc, Venice, afibrdod acco.^s to 
the top of (he base, and at this level (here ran 
round the foot of tlic dome a balnstraded ter- 
race, which was probably cmidoycd in the 
circnmnmbnlntions commonly used in the 
Buddhist ceremonials, ns in those of the na- 
tions of classical antiquity, of the British 
Druids, and of the disciples of the Boorans. 
The topes sometimes contained relic chamber.s 
called da^ohas,ni other times (hey were mere 
solid mounds of brickwork faced with stone, 
over which was laid a thick coating of cement, 
adorned either with painting or ornament.^ in 
relief. The terminal, which was called a (cc, 
consisted of a square box, j)robably at fir.«( of 
wood, and afterwards copied in stone; around 
the upper part of it was a frieze of horse- 
shoe-shaped window heads, and (he cornice 
was formed b}' three horizontal slabs jiroject- 
ing one beyond the other. There can be 
very little doubt that it was, or at all events 
represented, a chassc, or relic box, and it is 
more than probable that originally the relic 
was placed not in the tope, but on the toj; of 
it; a supposition which would account for the 
absence of relic-chambers in one class of those 
structures. The terminal n])ponrs to have 
been frequently surmounted by one or more 
umbrellas — the common symbols of regal 
state — which, originally of wood, but after- 
wards copied in stone, assumed at length a 
strictl}’^ architectural character, and very nearly 
resembled the kulus, or water-vessel, which 
forms a common featui'c in temples of Vishnu 
or of Siva. The tope was enclosed by a 
balusti’ade of stone posts, connected by hori- 
zontal cross-pieces, and at regular intervals in 
the circle thus formed were foui' gateways. 
These consisted each of them of two square 
pillars richly sculptured, and terminating in 
bold elephant capitals ; they rose above the 
balusti’acle, and were continued upwards be- 
yond the capitals, forming, with three cross 
lintels, and the uprights inserted between 
them, frontispieces of a peculiar and striking 
character. In the immediate vicinity of the 
tope, caves and tumuli presented themselves 
to view, the former being the residences of 
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pric.st.s, (he latter for the most i>art burying- 
jilaee.s. perhaps in some in.slances smaller relic 
.‘jhrinc.s. ^'lie (umuli of India now remaining 
have no foature.s which would entitle them to 
be regarded n.s architectural object.^, but are 
remarkably analogous to the barrows of Eu- 
rope and other j>ar(s of the world ; it is jiro- 
lialtlo, however, that many of (hem, like the 
(omb.s of C'oylon, 'J’hibet, and other Buddhi.'-t 
oountrie.s, were decorated similarly with the 
topes. The dagobas, or cojiios of them, oc- 
cupied the sanctuaries of (lie cave tcmjiles." 

The same authority .sujiplies us with the 
following descrijition of buildings for warlike 
jmrjio.sc.s in (he jirovince where the .«tyle of 
sacred architecture just referred to i.s most 
generally found ; — “The fortresses of riuje- 
rat, .*.0011 at least n.s- are .situated in the jdaius-. 
are square, or nearly square, in form, with 
large gateways in the centre of each side, 
ami outworks or barbican.« in front, and sccoml 
gntewny.s in the sides of (he outwork. At 
each coiner is a bastion of (ho ‘broken square’ 
form, and four rectangular bastions intervened 
between each corner tower and the central 
gateway, '.riie walks are of .solid mason work, 
ornamented at intervals with .scnljitnrcd bands, 
and completed by somicircular kaiif/fan, or 
battlements, screening the jdat formed way in 
(he interior, along which the warders ]insscd. 
The gateway resembles the nave of a southern 
clioultry: there are six engaged pillar.? on 
cither side, from which springs large brackets, 
or rather systems of throe rows of bracketing, 
and upon those is laid a flat stone roof.f A 
colonnade follows the line of (he walls on (he 
inside, forming a lengthened covered ]iorlico, 
with a broad platform above. Each fortres-s 
contains reservoirs of water of (wo kinds: the 
first tank, the surotcur or /k/oic ; the second 
is (ho well, the u'dv or howlcc. Besides the 
sacred edifices and forlrcssos of the Hindoos, 
there arc various other architectural remains. 

The tanks may bo considered not only ns 
great and useful public works, but ns nfibrd- 
ing in many cases opportunities for architec- 
tural skill and taste. These works were 
stupendous, covering frequently an area of 
several miles. Temjilcs were built round 
their edges, and shrines were placed on the 
steps leading to them. This, liowevcr, was 
not so generally the case when tliey were 
constructed for irrigation, as when intended 
for religious lavations. At Veerumgaum 
there is a tank, which is crowned with three 
hundred shrines. At Unhilpore Puttem 
there is a tank, the shrines and other archi- 

* Bomlai/ (Quarterly lieview. 

t For a view of one of these gateways, see Has Mdhl, 
vol. i. pi. I. For plans and elevation of corner towers, 
sec figs. 1 and 3, vol. i. pp. 261, 262, of the same work. 
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natives wlio appreciate good music; the 
masses of the people, and a large majorit}^ of 
the higher classes, certainly do not. On occa- 
sions of their festivals, the thumping of drums 
with their hands, the strange commingling of 
other instrumental sounds, with a hubbub of 
screaming voices, constitute an uproar of the 
most unendurable discord to the European, 
out a means of entertainment to the native 
that greatly conduces to his enjoj'ment. 
The finest military bands fail to awaken 
similar sensations. The singing by a native 
woman of one of their planxties would attract 
the roughest marauder, and detain the most 
time-bound traveller among the natives. The 
sepoys became accustomed to British tunes, 
and during the mutiny caused the captured 
European drummers and fifers to play Cheer, 
hoys, cheer, and other tunes which served as 
marches. In the chapter on Ceylon it was 
shown how formidable to Europeans the 
beating of tom-toms, and screeching of dis- 
sonant pipes, constantly maintained daj' 
and night during the seasons of Buddhist 
religious ceremonies ; along the coast of 
Coromandel and hlalabar a similar din is kept 
up during certain seasons devoted to Brah- 
minical or Mohammedan devotion. 

The medical science of the natives of 
India, like most other of their attainments, 
has been a subject of discussion in Europe. 
Some have contended that the medical know- 
ledge of the ancient Hindoos was derived 
from the Greeks ; others have strenuously 
maintained that the Greeks derived all their 
knowledge of medicine and the healing art 
from oriental sources. The most ancient 
book on medical subjects extant in India is 
the Ayiir Veda, this Avork is attributed by the 
Brahmins to Brahma himself; from the 
notices which oriental scholars afford of it, 
the ancient state of medical science in India 
was cxtremcl}’’ rude. Certain other works, 
those of Susruta and Charaka, contribute 
some little additional knowledge of early 
Hindoo medical knoAvledge. From all 
the records avo possess, it appears that 
anatomy formed the basis of the medical 
and surgical arts. The hiAvs of caste do not 
appear to have interfered materially Avith the 
study of anatomy, the end, in the eyes of the 
Brahmins, sanctified the deed. From their 
anatomical researches they obviously under- 
stood the danger of avouiuIs inflicted upon 
A'arious })arts of t.hc person inducing tetanus ; 
their ideas of the nervous system Avorc con- 
fused and contradictory, but the existence of 
such a system Avas known. According to 
^Yisc’s jiindoo System o f Med irinr, life con- 
sists of the soul, mind, physical .^cnsc.s, and 
the mor.al rpialities of meekness, passion, and 
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goodness. The vital principle is supposed to 
reside in the centre of the man, Avhich, ac- 
cording to “ the system,” is in his chest, and 
is belicA-ed to be a mingling of all the human 
qualities. 

Heath is the separation of the soul from the 
body. It occurs naturally from old age, but 
it happens also in a hundred other AA-ays, 
chiefly caused by sin either in the preseut'or 
a former state of existence. Disease has its 
origin from sin, from derangement of the 
humours of the body, or from both those 
causes together. From the first and third of 
these sources, mortal diseases originate ; those 
derived from the second medium are curable 
hy skilful treatment. 

The number of diseases attributable to 
these media are exceedingly numerous. 
Measles and small-iiox Avere well known to 
the Hindoos in remote antiquity, and there 
are proofs that the latter AA'as propagated from 
Asia to Europe, and some Avriters say from 
India. Inoculation aa'us resorted to at an 
early stage of Hindoo civilization, but it 
seems rather to have spread the disea.se, 
although in a less virulent form. The 
beri-beri, a dropsical disease, prcA-alent 
in both ‘Western and Eastern India, — 
although not common on the highlands of 
the Deccan, nor in Hindostan proper, — is 
an ancient disease. Rheumatisms prcA'ail 
after the monsoons, and among those Avho 
AA'ork in the paddy-fields,- — and this appears (o 
have been the case ns far back ns can he 
traced. Leprosy proA'niled in ancient India 
ns in other Asiatic nations ; and epilejisy, so 
common to northern and Avestern Asia, has 
been also common in India from remote ages. 

“ We find, in their medical treatises, mention 
made of sixty-fiA'c diseases of the mouth, 
tAA’cnty diseases of the oar, thirty-one of the 
nose, eleven qualities of headache, besides an 
infinity of disorders of the throat. IMcntion 
is likcAA-isc made of consumption, ns though 
it AA'ere not only of frequent occurrence, but 
oftentimes fatal in its result. The study of 
poisons and their antidotes fonned by no 
means an insignificantportion of medical study 
among the Hindoo practitioners of all ages ; 
a fact Avhich, considering the oriental fashion 
of getting rid of an enemy by this means, is 
not to be Avondered at. There Avas also the 
study of animal poisons ; the dissertations 
upon the bites of snakes, poisonous insects, 
A'c., arc numerous, and at the s.amc time in 
accordance AA'ith the practice of experienced 
.surgeons of the jiresent day. Hydrojtholiia 
AA'as also knoAvn, and ])rc.scribed for in^ n 
A'nriety of forms." It appe.ars that the Hin- 
dous ])Os?cssed some herbal agency spcciti'' 
in that disease. 
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Tlie general mode of treatment was in- 
fluenced by superstition, — forms and cei’e- 
monies, as various as they were useless, were 
prescribed for the physician as well as the 
patient ; and when the disease was incurable, 
the object seems to have been to hasten death 
by abstinence, mental excitement, or even 
suicide. 

There is a strildng resemblance in the 
treatment by the physicians in India to that 
relied upon by those of Ceylon and China. 
The medical system became at once more 
complicated and at the same time more super- 
stitious after the introduction of Buddhism, 
although, according to the Institutions of 
hlenu, very absurd obligations were laid upon 
the patient in cases of hopeless malady ; thus, 
one article of that famous code ordains, “ If a 
disease be incurable, let the patient advance 
in a straight path towards the invisible north- 
eastern point, feeding on air and water until 
his mortal frame totally decay, and his soul 
become linked with the supreme being,” 

The Materia Medica of the Hindoos em- 
braces not only a vast number of drugs and 
vegetable simples abounding in their country, 
but a variety of chemical compounds, as Avell 
as acids and some of the oxides, with the 
uses of which they appear to have been con- 
versant from an early period. Their phar- 
macy, although embracing many matters of 
value, and in some parts much in accordance 
with European practice, is nevertheless so 
overcrowded with innumerable substances as 
to bewilder and perplex the student. They 
employed in their pharmacy preparations of 
mercury, gold, zinc, iron, and arsenic to a 
degree that could scarcely have been ex- 
pected from people Avho blended so much of 
the fabulous and the absurd in their practice. 
In their measures of time they commenced 
with fifteen winks of the eye ; and their 
apothecaries might begin with four of the 
particles of dust which are seen floating in 
the sun’s rays as they enter a dark room. 
The rules laid down for the administering of 
medicinal doses are minute to tediousness ; 
and among other things it is expressly stated 
that the patient must not make faces when 
taking medicine, as by doing so he would be 
like Brahma and Siva, and therefore commit 
a great sin. 

However deficient we find the present race 
of Hindoo practitioners in the science of sur- 
gery, there is no doubt but that their ances- 
tors j)ossessed a skill in the performance of 
delicate and dangerous operations scarcely to 
have been expected in those days. The 
treatises still extant on these subjects are 
good proof of the state of their surgery, 
which, however, was evidently, as in other 
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branches of the art, mixed up with much 
puerility and childish superstition. Certain 
times were to be selected for the performance 
of operations ; devils were to be driven away 
from the wound by burning certain sweet- 
scented flowers ; the patient and operator must 
be placed in certain relative positions, and other 
observances equally frivolous and absurd.-’^ 
The philosophy of the Hindoos was sjjecu- 
lative rather than practical. Their specula- 
tions were de natura deorimi, or concerning 
the ultimate destiny of man, and the best 
means of promoting in this world a desirable 
condition in a future state of existence. 
Their philosophy and their theology are iden- 
tical, and both, as has been shown in the 
chapter on the religions of India, are derived 
from the most ancient forms of the Chaldean 
and Persian, and are corruptions of both. 
In the system of Zoroaster, and that of the 
.Brahmins, we find the same lofty expressions 
concerning the invisible powers ^of nature ; 
the same absurdity in the notions resj)ecting 
the creation; the same infinite and absurd 
i-itual ; the same justness in many ideas re- 
specting the common affairs of life and mora- 
lity; the same gross misunderstanding in 
others ; but a striking resemblance between 
the two systems, both in their absurdities and 
perfections. The same turn of imagination 
seems to have belonged to the authors 
of both ; and the same aspect of nature to 
have continually presented itself ; the defor- 
mities, however, of the Hindoo system being 
always the greatest.f 

That the Hindoos at a very early period 
cultivated metaphysics. Doctor H. Hayman 
Wilson, j; and M, Cousin, § have conclusively 
showed; but that their attainments were en- 
titled to the praise bestowed by those eminent 
' persons may well be denied. 

The love of metaphysical and ethical specu- 
lation, BO characteristic of the ancient Hindoos, 
has descended to the modern inhabitants of 
India, whether Brahmin or Mohammedan, 
Gibbon says that “metaphysical questions 
on the attributes of God, and the liberty of 
man, have been agitated in the schools of 
Mohammedans as well as those of the Chris- 
tians ;” and that this remark will apply to 
India Mr. E. Elphinstone confirms, ^ for he 
says that, “ if the rude Affghan is ^ ever 
stimulated to any degree of literary activity, 
it is when pursuing the subtleties of meta- 
physical speculation.” _ _ 

The philosophical theory of materialism in 

^ John Capper, P.B.A.S. 
t Mill’s British India. 

ii’o/ifj on dial’s British India. 
j Coi'.rs de Vllistoire de la Philosophie. Far M. t • 
Cousin. 
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debted to Persian records and tbe living tes- 
timony of persons in tbe service of Persia for 
wbat tbey knew of India. Prom wbat can 
be gathered of ancient life in India from tbe 
Sanscrit records made available to ns either 
by translation or tbe accounts given from them 
by Sanscrit scholars, and from tbe notices of 
India in the classics, it may be inferred that 
tbe India of to-day is identical -with tbe India 
of remote antiquity, except so far as modeim 
European influence has effected changes. But 
notwithstanding that so much has been altered 
in the condition of India and its government 
by successive invasions, Mohammedan and 
European, the multitudinous population can 
faithfully refuse to adopt the trite admission 
of other peoples — 

“ O tempora niiitantur, et mutamur cum illos ! ” 

Dr. Hayman Wilson, who is probably better 
acquainted until India of the olden time than 
any other man, says that such is the perma- 
nent character of oriental, and more especially 
Hindoo customs, that the India of to-da}’’ 
reveals to us what it was in the remotest 
period of which we have any record. 

- The aboriginal inliabitants were probably 
of the same race with the ancient Ethiopians, 
for both are frequently referred to as one people 
in ancient uritings. The race which we call 
Hindoos called themselves in the remotest 
periods Arrj/ans ) and the earliest Arryan 
writings refer to the aborigines in terms 
which show a strong natural distaste, pride 
of race, and some religious differeuce, but this 
last is not so prominent os the soeial and 
tribal antipathy. There are indications also 
of great difference in the complexion of the 
invaders and the invaded : the latter being 
dark, as the natives of India now generally 
arc, especially in the south, the higher classes 
of the former fair, and the other classes of 
various degrees of colour. Itis obvious thatthc 
race has received a much deeper tint after so 
many ages of exposure to the hurning climate 
of India. So much is this the case, that the 
Brahmins, who, according to the glim])ses 
given of them in early writings, were fair, 
are now in Southern India blacker than the 
Egyptians. 

The first settlors wore driven by the Hin- 
doo incur.=ions to the south, and their de- 
scendants in the Deccan, in the hill country, 
and on the coasts of Coromandel and ]Mnlnbar, 
arc black. Early references to the com- 
lile.xions of the Arryams represent tlic Brah- 
mins ns fair, the warrior class brown, the 
trading class yellow, and the servile class 
black. This de.-JcrijUion has been generally 
considered figurative, as indicative of the 
j-clalivc .'-'■eial dignity and qualifies of the 
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respective classes; but even if it be so, the 
estimate in which colour was held is suffi- 
ciently indicated. It is probable, however, 
that the description was intended literally. 
The ecclesiastical caste, less exposed to cli- 
mate, and bating come from a northern lati- 
tude, would be naturally fair; the military 
class would be bronzed by the exposure to 
the elements attendant upon their profession : 
the trading classes would, partly from expo- 
sure in cities, and partly from their i)eculiar 
occupations when indoors, receive a tint less 
russet than the warriors, but sallow, and un- 
like the complexion of those of higher-class 
habits, having siq^erior and cooler dwellings, 
and more frequently having recourse to ablu- 
tions; the servile class would probably be 
composed of another race, coming in with the 
invaders, and acting under their orders, and 
mingled u’ith the aborigines, who were de- 
spised for their colour, as well as for other 
peculiarities deemed attributes of inferiority. 
The races of the invaded and the invaders 
are still somewhat defined by the languages. 
Southern India, which, by the pure Hindoo, 
is not considered holy ground, is inhabited 1)}- 
people speaking languages not of the Anyan 
stock ; and although many in Southern 
India to whom these tongues are vernacular 
are of Arryan origin, yet the fact of those 
dialects of an ancient language being the 
vulgar tongues of these regions shows the 
predominating influence of a race or races not 
Arryan ; whereas the prevalence north of the 
line, to the south of which these dialects are 
spoken, of languages of Sanscrit origin proves 
the ])revalence of the descendants of the Ar- 
ryan invaders and conquerors. Even now the 
contempt of the Hindoo or Arryan people for 
the tribes which arc believed to have another 
origin, and where these tribes have not mingled 
with the dominant race, is intense. Thus, in 
the early social life of ancient India the bit- 
terness of alien races existed ns intejisely ns 
has been exhibited between Jew and Gentile, 
Greek and Barbarian, Goth and Sclavc, Saxon 
and Celt. 

The Gonds, Bheels, Coolies, hill-men of 
Boglipore, and Kookies of Chittagong, are, 
with some minor tribes, considered aboriginal ; 
and if their present condition bo nnycvicicnco 
of what it was when the Arryans entered 
India, they must have been barbarous even in 
the eyes of their invaders. 

The religious element must always he im- 
portant in the .social condition of a jicople. 
With the exception of the Jews, there pru- 
hahly never existed any who introduced tbeir 
religious ]>oculinritio.s so ])roniinenllv in the 
everyday affairs of life a*! the people of Ilin- 
doitan whether Itrahmiii'', Biuidhi-t--. ]Mo- 
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Iiammedaiis. The Jews, indeed, altliongli 
rigidly inaintaining their religious observ- 
ances, did not intrude them upon occasions 
naturally and conventionally unsuitable ; but 
the Brahminical creed fills everything, and 
is felt everywhere, unpleasantlj'- affecting 
strangers, like a tainted atmosphere. This was 
the case in the earliest ages of which we have 
note. In war or peace, in the drama or the 
tale, in politics and in private life, the gods, 
in all their absurdities of character and alleged 
operations, are introduced. An element of 
perve'rted devotion runs through all the social 
as well as individual being of India. The 
most impure and silly creatures of the imagi- 
nation Avere adored, and a social existence 
attributed to the gods, Avhich, in proportion 
as man admired, he must become intellectually 
and morally degraded. Not onl 3 'are these gods 
everywhere, and all objects of nature them- 
selves partaking of the diA'ine, but one cannot 
AA’alk in a solitary path by the river, or AA'an- 
der in the tracldess Avoods, AA'ithout the feeling 
that he may chance to put his foot upon, or 
stumble against, a deity. A little red paint 
smeared over a rock, or stone, a lump of 
clay, or a stump of a tree, makes a god of 
it, if the pigment be only applied in an 
orthodox manner. Before this the Avarrior 
and the noble boAV, and the poor fall prostrate 
in adoration. Yet, with all this sameness of 
character in making the religious element 
appear everywhere, there is a AA’ide diversity 
of creed and objects of adoration. “Any 
monster, any figure partly brutal, any multi- 
plicity of heads and hands in the object 
adored, indicate a Brahminical place of aaw- 
ship. The presence of umbrella-coA'-ered 
pyramids, or semi-globes, and of ]3lain human 
figures sitting cross-legged, or standing in a 
meditative posture, point out the temple or 
excavation of a Buddhist; the tAventy-four 
saintly figures AA'ithout the pyramid announce 
a temple of the Jain.” Ea'ci’ since the foun- 
dation of the Buddhist and Jain religions 
this variety has existed, and yet the same- 
ness of social character connected AA'ith it 
has been maintained. The Brahmins have 
changed much in the objects and in the 
ceremonies of divine AA'orship, ncAV gods and 
idols having been adopted Avith a political 
time-serving Avhich speaks much against the 
sincerity of the devotees, yet the genius of 
Brahminism has been semper eadem. The 
rise and progress of Buddhism compelled 
the Brahmins to adapt themselves to the 
ecclesiastical exigencies of the times ; the 
Buppression of the rites of the Buddhists 
«nd^ Jains by violence, strangely wrought 
similar phenomena of change. It was neces- 
sary for the Brahmins to conciliate races and 
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parties aa’Iio aa’ci'C attached to gods of their 
OAA'n, invented by themselves, or by some one 
for them, aa'Iio aa'us inA'ontivc in the line of 
god manufacturing. The Avorship of llama 
and Krishnu, of Sh'a and Bhavani, A\’as in 
this AA'ay intercalated among the devotions of 
more ancient deities. Brahminism from that 
date deteriorated; it gradimll}’- became less 
and less pure speculatively, and the unfaA'our- 
able social influences of the system proceeded, 
pari 2'>(iss7t, AA’ith the si)eculativo decline. 
“Their religious rites have, in fact, degene- 
rated to mere incantations, all directed to the 
same end, througli the efficacy of a spell, and 
the requisite ceremonies liaA'o become so nu- 
merous and intricate, that no A'otaiy could 
accomplish them, Avere he to deA'otc day and 
night to their i)orfonnnnco.” *■ 

The existence of A'arious tribes aa'Iio all 
claim to be of Arryan stock AA'ould indicate 
that the original invaders AA'ere a federation 
of distinct tribes, or else that different por- 
tions of them mingled more or less Avith the 
aborigines, forming for their descendants dis- 
tinctive personal and social characteristics. 
The placid but not unAvarlike native of the 
south differs much from the timid Bengalee ; 
and liOAv unlike to either are the turbulent, 
sanguinary, and predatoiy Mahrattas. Be- 
tAA'een the Nerbuddah and the Indus almost 
all assume to be descendants of nobles or 
military chiefs, and are consequently called 
Rajpoots or Rajxcars. These, governed by 
petty chiefs, Avaged, from time immemorial, 
savage AA’arfare upon one another; their affi- 
nity of race seemed to inflame tbeir mutual 
aggressive propensities. Mr, Walter Hamil- 
ton affirmed nearly forty years ago “ that any 
general similitude of manners existed before 
the Mohammedan invasion is A'ery doubtful, 
but certainly there are in modern times strong 
shades of difference in the character of the 
Hindoos disi^ersed over the several provinces.” 
That there is some difference of character is 
obvious ; but had Mr, Hamilton said creed, 
custom, race, and physical poAver, instead of 
character, he Avould have better expi'essed 
himself, ibr, notAvithstanding the diversities 
in these respects, there is a strange identity 
of essential character among all the natives of 
British India. This moral monotone may be 
recognised throughout all the varieties of men 
and manners presented, although in “travelling 
througli Hindostan, from Cape Comorin, up the 
Carnatic, the Deccan, and through Bengal, to 
Cashmere, an extent of about tAventy-five 
degrees of latitude, under many general 
points of resemblance, a very great variety of 
habits, languages, and religious observances 
is perceptible — nearly as great as a natiA'e of 
Hindostan and Adjacent Countries. 

So 
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down by any government, and wliicb should be 
suppressed merely as being hostile to the fun- 
damental principles of authority in any state.” 

The iitterance of such appeals to the laAv 
and to its ultimate resort, the sword, is trans- 
ferred to the native journals, eagerly read by 
the native chiefs and Brahmins, and the word 
is sent round that their “holy religion is at 
stake,” that “the infidels are malring ready 
to destroy by force all that is sacred in the 
land, and which they inherited from their 
fathers.” Ho wonder, if the better classes, 
who might otherwise be ready to embrace 
our civilization, meet the English as enemies, 
scowl upon them with the animosit3'' of reli- 
gions rancour, or smile upon them with that 
deceptive flattery of which the native is so 
capable, and which even serves to nurse his 
hatred. In such a state of things, how phi- 
losophical and how just the language of Indo- 
philus : — “'\Yhile our Indian government 
has, on the one hand, invited suspicion and 
encroachment by sensitive timidity, it has, on 
the other, prohibited self-immolation and in- 
fanticide, abolished slavery, withdraum from 
open connection with idol temples, and per- 
mitted the remamage of widows. It is time 
that our policy should be clearly defined. To 
rule with diligence, and to protect all classes 
of persons in the exercise of their lawful oc- 
cupations, is the special duty of government ; 
and no advantage can be gained by a con- 
fusion of functions. Our influence as a Chris- 
tian government will chiefly depend upon our 
full and successful discharge of this duty. 
We cannot legislate for India as we should 
for a Christian country. Polygamy is an im- 
moral and degrading practice, but nobody in 
his senses would propose to abolish polygamy 
by law in the present state of India. To 
prohibit the obscene representations with 
which the idol temples and cars arc covered, 
would be to turn iconoclasts on a grand scale, 
and to attempt to put down the Hindoo reli- 
gion by force. If we would avoid a violent 
reaction which would put an end to all hope 
of improvement, wc must follow rather than 
anticipate public opinion ; and to enlarge the 
hnowlcdge of the natives, and to induce them 
to take correct views, is therefore the con- 
dition of all solid progress. In dealing with 
immoral and inhuman practices which arise 
from false religion, wo must consider time and 
circumstances : but a great deal may be done 
consistently witli a prudent regard to prac- 
tical results. The courts and offices have 
always been closed on iSunday, and Lord 
llardingo extended the observance to the 
])ul)lic works ; bid, in addition to this, ])ublic 
Imsinc.'^s is sunpended in deference to certain 
h'’nthen fc'-fivals. the lontrest of which ofcurs 
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at the busiest time of the year. Every public 
servant should be allowed a certain number 
of wmrlring'day^s in the year for recreation, 
and the particiflar time at which each person 
takes his vacation should be a matter of 
mutual arrangement; but the public ofiices 
should, as a general rule, not he closed except 
for the necessary seventh day’s rest. Caste 
is at the root of half the social evils of India. 
It is the life of Kulin polygamy ; it promotes 
infanticide; elevates certain classes at the 
expense of others, whom it holds in a state of 
the most abject degradation, forbids the com- 
monest ofiices of charity, and destroys all the 
Idndly afiections of our nature. The govern- 
ment ought not to interfere in an arbitrary 
manner witli any man’s caste ; but let men of 
every caste and of no caste at all be equally 
admitted into the public service, and when 
they liave been admitted let them be dealt 
with alike, and let not caste be pleaded as a 
ground of exemption from any duty. Caste 
would thus be placed on the same footing as 
drunkenness, which is not permitted to be 
pleaded as an excuse for any'- offence. If this 
system is faithfully acted upon, the school- 
bench,* the railway carriage, the irablic office, 
and the regimental company, in all of which 
the Christian, the hlohammedan, the Brahmin, 
and the Sudra wdll be found side by side, will 
in a few years extract the sting of caste, and 
reduce it to its proper level. These are, 
however, only the outward mnnifcstatlons of 
a deep-seated disease, and if we would do 
effectual and permanent good, we must en- 
deavour to operate upon the roof of the evil. 
Many years ago some gentlemen at Calcutta 
formed a society to discourage cruel native 
practices, such as the exposure of the sick 
upon the banks of the Gango.s, and the swing- 
ing on hooks fastened through the muscles of 
the back at the Charak Puja; but when they 
examined into the subject they found that 
those practices wore so mixed up with the 
Hindoo religious system, and grow so directly 
out of it, that nothing short of the conversion 
of the natives to Cliristianity would cflect any 

* TIic following rxlnict from the report of the di- 
rertor of public iustniclion under the Agr.x povcninienf, 
dnfed (he 3rd of October, I85i>, relates to the .S’niipor 
fchool : — "The fact of a Chumar licading the fcrotid iVr- 
sian cl.a'5 with 282 marts out of 300, the second boy b-'ing 
n Knjpoot, the four next brahmin'!, the seventh n’Knith, 
nnd the eighth n Mussulman, is deserving of note. The 


admission of the Chtimar into the sehool had hern violently 
opposed; some Ilrnhmins left in consei]itenee, hut the 
committee remained finn, while the judicious treatmi'ut of 
the delicate question quieted the ohjecting pirti'-s. A 
similar ca'c occurred a few months ago at the Jludaon 
school, when the quiet dcterniination of the r-nthorities 
cainedthc dry.’’ The eainf thine: had frfqiuntly ceruretd 
before, under the sanelicm of the cnininittee of publir in* 
srnirtiou at C.sleutfa. 
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real moral cliange. Tlie government lias 
done aU it can to put down Thuggee, hut the 
seeds of Thuggee lie deep in the Hindoo re- 
ligion ; and the moment tlie repressive force 
is removed, Thuggee Avill spring up and 
flourish as much as ever. ‘Either make the 
tree good, and his fruit good ; or else make the 
tree corrupt and his fruit corrupt ; for the tree 
is knovn bj' his fruits.’ The chief difficulties 
of our civil administration are traceable to the 
same source. YTiat can be done for a people 
who dare not complain, who habitually dis- 
regard the truth, and who, when the}'' are 
intrusted with power, too often deceive the 
government, and oppress their felloAV-country- 
men ? We must, of course, do what we can, 
by paying well and punishing well, and ad- 
ministering cheap and simple justice ; but the 
only effectual remedy is to begin at the foun- 
dation by educating the young and infusing 
as much Christian principle as possible into 
native society. It is a great mistake to esti- 
mate the progress made towards the evange- 
lization of India only by the number of persons 
baptized. If Christian truth is presented to 
the native mind by every available avenue, 
what is known in modern phrase as public 
opinion, Avill at last turn decidedly in its 
favour, and then a nation will be born in a 
day.” 

Of course the population of India, and more 
especially the high castes, Avould resist the 
purpose of Indophilus, as well as that ex- 
pressed in the quotation from a missionary; 
they will do what f/iei/ can to resist the infu- 
sion of Christianity, but the better classes of 
natives in India would not rebel on that 
account. They do distinguish between a 
desire on our part of “infusing as much 
Christian principle as possible into native 
society,” and an attempt by the sv'ord to re- 
volutionize their whole social system, and put 
down what is opposed to Christian ethics. 
The religious test established by Major Phillips 
at Cawnpore was sufficient to provoke insur- 
rection, and was unchristian, for it was a 
breach of faith. Such a test is not consistent 
with the S7th clause of the act 3 & 4 
William IV., cap. So, which is justly regarded 
by the natives of India as a charter of their 
liberties : — “And be it enacted that no native 
of the said territories, nor any natural-born 
subject of his majesty resident therein, shall, 
by reason only of his religion, place of birth, 
descent, colour, or any of them, be disabled 
from holding any place, office, or employment 
under the said company.” If this charter of 
Hindoo liberty continue to be broken, as the 
people of India believe that it is broken, 
our efforts to conciliate them to our go- 
vernment and civilization, will be in vain, 
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and all our eftorti! to open a froo communi- 
cation between the English .and native mind 
unavailing. 

On the 22nd of February, IS«-)8, a volumi- 
nous paper, or rather series of jiapors, was 
presented by the boino govcrnmoiit to tlio 
piddie, illustrating the feelings of the com- 
pany, and the views by which on this suhjoot, 
they had been regulated. It contains Iho 
copy of a despatch from the East India Com- 
pany to the govern or -general of .India, dated 
the 21st of A^n’il, 18-17, directing the issue of 
orders to all jmhlic oflioers, forbidding tho 
support of missionaiy eflbrls, and of de- 
spatches from tho government at Calcutta, 
with n scries of papers referrod to therein, in 
in reply to such tiespntch. 'J’ho original do- 
spatch of tho directors of tho company (2lHf. 
of April, 1817) runs ns follows: — “ You (the 
govornor-goncrnl of India) are aware that, wo 
have uniformly maintained tho tirinciplo of 
abstaining from all intorforonco with tho reli- 
gion of tho natives of India. J (, ia oliviously 
essential to tho dno observance of that ])rin*- 
ciido that it slionid ho acted on by nil our 
servants, civil and military. 'J'lio governmont 
is known throughout India by its oITivorfi, 
with whom it is identified in llio eyes of tho 
native inhabitants, and our servants slionld 
therefore bo aware tliat wbilo invested with 
public authority their acts cannot bo rognrdod 
as those of tu’ivalc individuals. Wo aro, liow- 
cver, led by circumstances of recent occur- 
rence to conclude that a different view of tlio 
subject is taken in India, and wc tlicrcforo 
deem it necessary to call your immediate and 
particular attention to tho ahsoliilo necessity 
of maintaining this most important jmncijfio 
in its fullest extent.” A good deal of (ho 
correspondence wliicli follows the dosjiatch 
refers to tho best and most politic mode of 
acting on the above injunction of tho com- 
pany, but the details arc barren of into’cst. 
A mass of papers follow, relating to the 
temple of Juggernaut, the withdrawal of tlie 
government donation thereto, and the placing 
of a military guard within or without tho 
temple, and including lengthy memorials from 
local mi.ssionaries of various persuasions. 

It is desirable that our readers, and the 
peo2)le of England, should be convinced that 
a stern struggle lias commenced between tlic 
people of India in defence of their religious 
rights, and a class of Englislimen ivlio seek 
to invade those rights from the best of 
motives: and that this struggle tends to 
alienate* from us the natives of India, and 
especially those cla'^-es upon wlio'-o intelli- 
gence reliance was placed for co-operation in 
the work of ci-AIization. The grand bander 
nov.' to any melioration of the rocinl condition 
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Miclireepore. •where the guards left them, re- 
peating to them the injunctions they had 
already received. From this latter place they 
proceeded up to a place called Simarah. a fevr 
miles above Calpee,, ■without much serious 
opposition, as the country tvas then compara- 
tively peaceahle. This last mentioned t-illage 
stands on th.e hanlc of the river, to "which they 
had been prohibited to go : hut the boatmen, 
fancying that the navigation along it -was 
comparatively easier, imprudently crossed 
over, and moored the boats, the number of 
t\‘hich had increased to eight since they left 
Allahabad, on an adjoining' chur. for the pur- 
pose of cooldng their food. They had not, 
ho'u'ever, been long there before they could 
see a ^'sarty of four or five hundred ruffians, 
mostly villagers, armed -with swords, latees, 
and muskets too, descending down to the 
shore with an intention which they had no 
difficulty to conjecture. Fortunately, how- 
ever, as the alarm had been given in time, 
they hastily got npon the boats any how they 
could, before the rascals could arrive on the 
spot and sci.“o the boats. The river at this 
place being very narrow, the shouting and 
yelling of these desperadoes, furious at losing 
their prey, brought out masses of villagers on 
the other bank, to which the boatmen and 
the trembling, weak, and helpless pilgrims, 
were invited to come over, with offers of 
assistance and protection. But no sooner had 
they gone there than they found that these 
men were not a whit bettor than the fellows 
on the otlier bank : for their head man told 
them in plain words that if they wished to be 
saved from being plundered and dishouonred. 
tlioy must iniinediatoly pay down to liim and 
his followers a handsome sum of money as the 
price of his protection. Under these difficult 
and dangerous cirouinstanccs they handed 
him six Imndred riipoes, upon which he agreed 
to follow them with his men .along the shore- 
down to Calpce. where they wore assured 
they would find iwotcction from the nemindr.r. 
who h.nd declared hints-elf the rajah of the j 
district. They were told, hesidcs, that the ' 
voyage further up was very dangerous, and 
that no less than twenty-nine bc.als. .all filled 
with pilgrims like tliemseives, had b-:en some 
davs before plundered at Etaw.ah. Accord- 
inglv the boats began to I’ly down, the head 
man .and his men accomj-anyiiig them .along 
the bank, but winat w.as tb.cir surprise uhen 
they saw fresh bo-dics of men aj'psaring on 
belli kanks. shouting to tlicm in the mo^t 
abusive and thrc.atening langu.ago to l.agow 
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and use their utmost exertions to earn- down 
the boats till they reached Calpee, while he 
with his men employed some means to slacken 
the pursuit of those who were most furious 
for the prey. This, however, had the most 
fortunate efect of raising an .altercation be- 
tween the two parties, which enabled the 
fugitives to reach Calpee •withont further 
molestation. One fact ouglit to be stated 
here very distinctly, that among the ruffians 
who had pursued them, setting all law at 
defiance, there was perhaps not one mutinous 
soldier, hut that they were all villagers and 
people living along the b.anks of the river. 
This proves very clearly, notudthstanding 
anything that may be stated to the contrary, 
that whole villages, at least in that part of 
the north-west, have turned rebellious, and 
done their best to disorganise the country. 
These- men, it can scarcely he denied, have 
done their best to overturn the authority of 
governniciit, .and have in most cases cheer- 
fully obeyed tlie autliorify of any rebel zemin- 
dar who had power or influence enough to 
proclaim himself rajah. Arriving at hast at 
Calpee, vainly hoping to see the end of their 
troubles, the fugitives were immediately sur- 
rounded by bodies of bravoos, calling them- 
selves the r.aj.ah’s men, who came ostensibly 
with the purpose of protecting them, but 
really to see what they could gel. Here they 
were detained for nearly two months, during 
which time, though they were not much 
molested, they had the mortification of being 
spectators of many an atrocious act, the prin- 
cip.al of which was the cold-blooded assassi- 
nation of an European gentleman and his 
lady. "When the fugitives arrived at Calpee 
they were still living, hut only a few days 
after their arrival, wlien it is said a body of 
mutinous soldiers arrived at the jdace, tlioso 
two liclpk-ss persons were murdered under 
circmust.ances too revolting to allow for de- 
scription being given. Suffice it to say that, 
under the heat of .a burning sun, both the 
gentleman and his wife were m.ade to run like 
horses up .and down, till out of mere cxh.aus- 
tion they fell down b.alf dead, when a number 
of the bloody miscreants hacked them to 
j'ieces with swords. Tiie bedies were then 
I thrown down tb.c river like the care.a-^s of .an 
.animal. It is unnecessary to sl.atc that v.ldle 
this is being vTitten tlic writer is fervently 
praying to God that the government may soon 
i-e enabled to t.alco the mc ft terrible vcirn'cancc 
— .a vengeance, the remembrance ff which 
m.av hast for conturic.- in the vi!!age« and 


hamlets of tlio north-west. At Caljv-e, too. 
The fugitive? learnt witli what fctlings of 
blit for him thev had certainly been lust : tor ) hatred the j>cc-]'le looked u]>on. th.e I.ngli-h, 
he told the bo.a'men to dahrogard tlivir ihrc.ats, 1 amt tlie desire prevalent among thwai of c.v- 
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of (he rvol rln .^ tnuirr (he r-muuJ.u ,u, t 
niiiUiUWn, hy \Hh‘>in tV- y r.to ^ ; 

The hw ooiul-^ nr.' e..}i^5;u5(]v mn-s.-. ly !” 
tvrniH.<. ihe hutnuiH'nlA ot Uu'ir ur.*U>. ly 
n fineilo drtiu't (hove were ni eue V'-^r shiH> 
thoUFAml nre~enUi.oi« of ry*.5 • hy r- tnUMi.'t-. 
Jn(ko<l (he •■lA»ui r.iM,*" >n (he r..ni{ ei 

I’a'lP^al nvo r.veV\\h' hmi!uly t.e.in* r. ■!•.', AJr. 


pice, 

two (jundalis *^1 >■••'' • -i — j . 

half theiv value, arul the old copper couis of 
the place, which they call halitMcc at 
ten guntlahs for the rupee, a rale which tlic\ 
never had. At Calpce the fugitwes were 
joined by six of the twcnty-uinc plundered 
boats alreadj'’ spoken of, which had proceeded 
as far as Etawah. Eronr the people in them 
they heard most horrid tales. AU the four- 
teen boats were then allowed to leave on the 
1st of August last, not before they had been 
searched, on the payment of a fine of twelve 
rupees for each of the first eight boats, and 
six rupees for cacb of the olber six. As tlic 
river had then risen, they ilcsccnded very 
swiftly down, without daring to stop any- 
Avhero; and, notwithstanding the danger of 
the navigation, in the Jumna, the boats were 
rowed even during the nights. 'When they 
arrived at Humeerporc . they saw the bunga- 
lows of the Europeans looted and burnt, and 
the place in a state of complete ilisorgaiiixa- 
tion. Further down Humeerporc, at a place 
called Ohurka Murka, the villagers fired on 
them from both sides, and even pursued 
them to some distance on their licavy boats 
called Jiacliovah It was not, however, be- 
fore they arrived at Allahahad that they con- 
sidered themselves out of all danger. The 
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Irilmto iswor.*’ ‘-fi th.au n hbotir* t in (b‘ 
fame field, who re uw • mdv ihr. <■ p u- •• |-^ 
day. In otiior p.arS‘‘. of India. v,l.« s< vtr ?b*- 
r.emiiidar .•‘ysttiii prcvnlE, v.nl’_ " ' 'y 1* 
fill chocks' are plar. d Uj' m !(, riucEv «^n' 
cxiht, and the native olnu.'vct'r «1: p!.-,;. it-’i( 
in its full ju’op uti^'i,! <>f rrml'y M.d r.v.'.se 
IVhcucver the l.iw h aduunbi*.;* d by 
tives. or native pulloe afvat' f>t<' .yi d in 
connection with maid't*. tnd fuiwU'-n , 'Is* e-ve 
of the ryot i' reinb rcd iiill mote nd'* r.-.l !-. 
In Madras tottnre i'* a eouiiuou no.M.’' ft 
wringin.g (lio bast inito fioui the imj-its* d ;ii!> 
feror. The company hr.'-, vl e..r.r di' C mu- 
Icnnnccd llii'i pjaetie'', and Ivr.ri p< :.u jiidv 
and juagi.'-ir.itc'', n* ha* bc< it ihov. n <*n a 
former page, dt) nil limy e.ui t-> « ^{ilij.•,ltt'b 
the \>ractico, but tho muivc tnngi' tt.icy and 
police fire ca-ily made the iio ttntiu ni’' etf the 
r.cmiiidary hy iwibcf, and tcein ‘ truly “hi*r» 
rildc ami hc.ait.rvnding," ate of oumtnnt o.-. 
cunoncc. It i.x imju'-t to nurjbnte tlie fault 
to the Kuropenii coiloctori', n>’. ha=« lo.< n (Imuv 
b}' certain agitators ng.aintt the cotiij-any r.t 
home. One wliu luicw India Wi )), and lias 
become an anthovity on Indi.an Id^toty, .nml 
the Eociid condition of thut euvintiy, liuia 


Oiucicu lumusBives out oi au uaugev. xiic wrUing of the Yn,*.t number of t.uani.' umUr 
parly has recently roUivned to town, baving tbc jurisdiction of a single coilcdor (p.viidy 
paid nearly one thousand rupees to diffcTcnt one iiundrcd and fifty thomnnd I) ol>-erve.'': 


„ - rupees 

persons, as the price of their protection, us 
already stated,” 

The oppressions practised hy the talookdars 
and zemindars upon the ryots, is one of the 
most striking features of tlie cruel and grasp- 
ing dispositions of the Hindoo gentry. Dr. 
Kussell, the Oude correspondent of the' Times, 
represents the zemindar system as having 
preserved Pmernt fi... _r iii.. _ i ? 


c hnndvcd and fifty thoiuand oli-ervi , 
-“EoL one of whom luis a loare, but oacb 
pays according as he cultivates, and get.'; a 
crop, and with reference to his caliic, ‘ hvcji, 
and children, niul each of whom get*! a re- 
duction ifhe can make outn .Kufficientiy good 
case. 'What a cry of agricnllural distre-j-.s anti 
large families there would lie in England or 



that his wife had not prodneod *> 


tiUide, wmre irnot Iw prophets, and 


c of 


oc ^ T . --IT-'"— ill liiu cuiiiu uisLiiCL VO vne ai^c oi 

rapacity and tvrannv^ would not be fit for the dutv: 

- ordinary mat. and'a 

do as they liked and having tlie power, did 
not abuse it. Accordingly, it is generally 

3 Q 


v^^a^adegnate description of the hardships 
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Bengalees, es23ecia]ly in Lower Bengal, where 
the people are not martial, but of a peaceable 
disposition, and desirous of cultivating the 
arts of tranquil life, it has been popular for 
some years to teach the girls in a family to 
read ; and of late j^ears irermission has been 
conceded for tlieir instruction in vTiting. 
This was slowly given : a sujrerstitious alarm 
that something very sei-ious might come of it 
if woman were allowed this mysterious accom- 
plishment seemed to pervade the minds of 
most classes. In Pegu, Tenesserim, and 
Martaban, where the Buddhist religion offers 
a less obstructive opposition to the instruction 
of woman, considerable progress is being made 
in overcoming prejudice and teaching the 
infant daughters of the people. 

However disheartening the oriental preju- 
dice against the education of the rising female 
generation, there is no reason for despairing 
of success if government and the voluntary 
efforts of Christians arc persevering and en- 
lightened. It must not be forgotten that even 
in Europe woman does not bold her time 
place, nor is she treated in England with 
justice and equality. Ho stranger visiting 
England could fail to observe that woman is 
allowed more liberty than equality. Sons 
arc generally treated in English families with 
more consideration and respect ; and among 
the lower classes even with more tenderness. 
English parents are almost invariably more 
proud of their sons, even where unmarked by 
any quality entitling them to the partiality 
with which they arc regarded ; and this may 
be seen, too, where the daughters of the house 
arc cultivated, clever, prudent, and fair, 
every way sujjerior to their brothers. The 
law of primogeniture fosters this partiality 
for the male members of the family, and leads 
to the inequitable distribution of property 
between sons and daughters, so characteristic 
of English family liistory. Not only among 
the landed aristocracy, but in London among 
the commercial, and in the north of England 
among the manufacturing classes, there is an 
ambition to place the sons in a superior pecu- 
niary position, and this feeling is carried to 
an extent not only unjust but sometimes even 
cruel. If in Europe, except in certain sec- 
tions of the Celtic and Scandinavian races, 
there yet remains so strong a disposition to 
])lace women in an unduly inferior place in 
the social scale, it is not matter of either sm-- 
prisc or despondency to those who wish to 
elevate the women of India, if they find that 
this old oriental prejudice there but .«lowly 
gives way. That it docs give way, not only 
as regards education, but in other particular-^, 
all who liavc studied Indian lii.story and 
Indian manuers must be aware. The social 
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degradation of women in India is not so pro- 
found now as when the English set foot upon 
the soil of India. The Portuguese, although 
effecting no other' good, set a better ex- 
ample in this particular than the Indians had 
previously seen. Even where the Portuguese 
established their settlements, the exclusion of 
women from social rights was not so in- 
exorable as it had been ages before. If the 
people and government of England persevere 
in their efforts to ensure security for the life, 
education for the mind, and respect for the 
social status of woman, a poAverful inroad 
will have been made upon the barbarous 
usuages of oriental social life. 

One obstacle to female education in India, 
is early marriage. Frequently at ten years 
of age this ceremony takes place. The an- 
cient ceremonials were much more solemn 
and rational than those now in use, Avhich 
are simple and almost silly. 'When the 
proper moment arrives, after the adjustment 
of all preliminaries, tlie bride takes seven 
paces, in a peculiar form and with certain 
circumstances of attendant ceremonial ; Avhen 
the seventh pace is made the step is taken for 
life, the marriage is valid and indissoluble. 

The extraA’agant outlay on marriage occa- 
sions lias been noticed in chapters devoted to 
districts and cities, especially in those de- 
scribing the country and people of Ceylon : in 
all jAarts of India inordinate expense atten- 
dant upon marriage prevails. TJio poor incur 
expenses far beyond their means, and the rich 
vie with one another in expenditure. As 
much as one hundred thousand rupees is 
sometimes lavished upon a marriage festival 
among the rich. Tlierc is a strange disjday 
of magnificence and iwofusion on such occa- 
sions. Grand oriental ])rocessions gratify the 
love of pomp innate with the people in those 
parades of wealth and decoration ; elephants 
hold a prominent jdaco, indeed the grandeur 
of the bridal parlj’^ is in some sort esti- 
mated by the number of clc])hanfs. Dancing 
forms also a part of the pastime to Avhich the 
peo])lo give themselves uj). Naufeh girls are 
hired for the occasion, almost the only one 
on which native ladies of rank will now give 
their presence, where the indelicate jk'i- 
formances of those unchaste arthtc-s area jmrt 
of the entertainment. INIr. Cajipcr, however, 
intimates that they arc commonly attondants 
upon the parties given by rich natives. In 
describing their receptions, he says ; — “ The 
upper classes of the natives of India arc much 
given to enterlainincnts of dancing and mnsic, 
to wliich largo numbcr.s of their friends are 
invited. 'J'hcso lake place upon any orc.i- 
sion Avliich Juny offer a jtrctexl fur con- 
viviality or sociability; they, indeed, an.-vtr 
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to the European evening parties. Natives 
of high birth and rank are proud to have 
their English acquaintances present on these 
occasions, and often make great preparations 
for their reception, especially if, as is some- 
times the case, the European should bo an 
official of note. It is at these parties that the 
‘Nautch Girls’ disjday the gracefulness, and 
something more, of their iigures, with a 
studied affectation of ease and grace, which, 
to a European, carries little beyond repulsion. 
In some parts of India, especially in the 
southern states of the peninsula, every temple 
has a troop of these ‘ dancing girls,’ whose 
questionable earnings help out the sacred 
finances of the shrine. Some of them dress 
with great magnificence, hiring their jewelled 
robes for the occasion, and which arc said 
occasionally to be rvorth, with their ornaments, 
as much as £20,000.” ^"^ffiether or no it be 
as common as this writer intimates for the 
“ nautch girls ” to dance at private parties 
where native ladies are present, they arc 
generall}’’ appendages to bridal rejoicings. 

Illuminations afford great delight to the 
j>eople, whether heathen or Mohammedan, 
especially in the neighbourhood of large 
rivers, where the native pyrotechnic art is 
always displayed to most perfection. "^Yhen 
aided by sylvan and water scenery the effect 
of these fire-works is often very fine, and to 1 
the natives enchanting, their wild delights 
finding expression in the utmost transports of 
excitement. On wedding occasions the names 
of the bride and bridegroom are by curious 
devices brought out by variegated lamps 
among the foliage or over the ripple of the 
waters ; and various representations, in which 
the profane and sacred figure together in 
grotesque and unseemly association, are in- 
tended to decorate the scene. Fiery emblems 
gleam everywhere, and sudden transitions in 
those ornamental configurations astonish the 
people, throwing them into the wildest mani- 
festations of boisterous joj'. 

The feasting is on a large scale, but the 
enjoyment appears more in the gorgeous 
ensemMe of the feast than in the viands, 
which are chiefly light in character ; deli- 
cioiis fruits, however’, abounding, and the in- 
variable rice, cooked and curried in much 
varietj>-. 

The funerals of natives are scenes of much 
solemnity. In this respect the Hindoos sur- 
pass the Chinese, and the people of the Indo- 
Chinese peninsula. The destruction of the 
body by fire, the most solemn and sanitary 
way for its rem'oval, is chosen by the people 
of India. The body is washed with fra- 
grant lotions, neatly dressed in perfumed 
Apparel, and arrayed with flowers ; it is 
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then borne in ]irocession to the funeral pyre. 
Sometimes this is performed in soleinn 
silence ; at others the keeners utter their 
plaintive lamentations after the manner of the 
Celtic tribes, especial]}’’ as seen in Ireland. 
Frequently a band of music accompanies the 
procession, the monotonous beating of the 
tom-tom, failing to drown the cries of the 
lamcntcrs, aids the unearthly wail which rises 
from them. These differences depend upon 
the race, as much as upon local custom. The 
scene at the pyre is affecting and solemn, 
and sometimes the lonely country will be 
lighted up in the still night as far as the eye 
can see, u’ith the funeral fires. 

\Yhen treating of the religions of India, 
notice was taken of the horrid lite of Suttee, 
which takes place in connexion with the 
funeral pyre of a husband. It is here iwoi^cr 
to offer a further description, in the language 
of the author of British Indian Possessions. 
That author presents, in one respect, a view 
different from what we have met with else- 
where, for he represents the people as often 
solicitous to dissuade the widow from self- 
immolation, — almost all writers concurring in 
declaring the eagerness of the people to urge 
the woman to her dreadful fate. Elphinstone, 
however, gives an instance of the Idnd, and 
thinks the widow herself always more earnest 
than her friends for the sacrifice. “ Of the 
first institution of Suttee nothing certain is 
known ; though it is undoubtedly of high 
antiquit)’’, by being alluded to by Diodorus 
Siculus, who wrote before the Christian era, 
and it appears to have been in practice for a 
long jjeriod previous])\ The belief that the 
widow is subject to any degradation should 
she survive her husband’s death cannot be 
correct, seeing that it is by no means an un- 
common occurrence for the relatives and 
friends of the family to endeavour, by all the 
means in their power, to dissuade the woman 
from the contemiflated act : it is notorious 
that this is not only attempted, but often 
successfully; and amongst other expedients em- 
ployed, is so to occupy the time and attention 
of the widow, that the body of her deceased 
husband may be removed and burned before 
she is aware of the fact. The ceremony of 
Suttee varies with the local customs of 
different parts of India, though not perhaps 
in any essential particulars. In Bengal the 
widow prepares for the act with many cere- 
monies, and invariably bathes before mount- 
ing the pyre, if possible in the sacred waters 
of the Ganges. Before firing the funeral 
altar, the dead and the living are bound 
together to the pile, so as to preclude the 
possibility of the latter affecting an escape. 
In the south of India the women would 
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Hindoo armjj. The trutli is, yoni- heathen is 
not only vicious, but plunges deep into the 
very depths of vice. Vice is not an indul- 
gence simply, it is also a horrible mystery ; 
heathen, and especially oriental nature, is not 
content with the indulgence, but dives into 
the mystery. It goes behind the veil, it 
penetrates into the sanctuary, it searches the 
inner depths and recesses, it makes discoveries 
in the horrible interior, it follows up the sub- 
ject, and goes into abominable subtleties and 
refinements of vice from which Christian 
nature even in its worst examples shrinks back. 
There is something insatiable about heathen 
vice, and especially oriental vice ; it palls un- 
less it is in progress, is alwaj’^s penetrating 
further, and going beyond its present self. 
And this is true, especially of those two great 
departments of vice — ^lust and cruelty. TSHio 
can sound the depths of oriental licence in 
these two fields ? What a horrible shape 
does vengeance assume in the oriental mind ; 
wdiat epicurean refinements of pain; what 
exquisite tortures ; what subtle agonies has it 
suggested; wdiat an intricate and acute de- 
velopment it has given to the subject; wdiat a 
luxury of cruelty has it dived into, brooding 
pleasurably over its victim, watching the pro- 
cess of suffering, and fostering with tender 
care the precious seed of hatred, as if it were 
loth to bring it too soon to maturity, even by 
the death of the object ! This is the mystery 
of cruelty. We forbear to enter into another 
mysteiy, connected wdth the other depart- 
ment of vice just mentioned. The mystery 
of oriental lust need but be alluded to to raise 
horror and awe, as at the idea of something 
indescribable and inexplicable — W'e cannot 
say saper -natural. Contrast wdth this tone 
of heathen vice, of oriental vice, the tone of 
Christian vice, and there will appear a marked 
difference. Christian vice is bad enough, but 
it is not insatiable, it is not infinite, it does 
not go into the horrible subtleties and refine- 
ments of the other. In a w'ord, Christian 
vice is an indulgence, a gross, a coarse, a sen- 
sual indulgence, but it is not a mystery. 
Even an immoral Christian stays compara- 
tively on the threshhold, and does not search 
the dark interior of vice, and ransack every 
corner of it.” 

Except as their interests were served, the 
native soldiery have been always disloyal and 
insubordinate, and this mainly arose from their 
religious associations. Tliey were ever ready 
to be led away by some Brahniin priest, or 
mad fakecr. The late IMajor Edward Wil- 
loughby, quartermaster-general of the Bom- 
bay aimy, describes the sepoys of that nrny 
in terms which confirm these statements. 
The major affirms that the natives were more 
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easily governed than British soldiers, which 
is true so far as petty vices are concerned, 
where the superior energy, and customary 
freedom of the British 'soldier exposes him to 
peculiar temptations, but the English soldier 
is essentially loyal, and where a principle is 
concerned, he is a model of subordination. 
He is unruly wffiere the native is pliant, he is 
obedient, subordinate, and loyal, with a high 
sense of soldierly honour where the native is 
ready to follow the beck of every adventurer 
and conspirator. Major Willoughby’s re- 
marks were made in reference to Lord Wil- 
liam Bentinck’s order against flogging in the 
native arm}', and his words are, with this 
understanding of the particular expression 
pointed out, forcibly correct: — “The men 
composing the native army are, generally 
speaking, easily governed, more so than our 
owm countrymen. Amongst Europeans, in- 
dividual acts of misconduct, and even insub- 
ordination, are not uncommon, but they arc 
easily dealt W’ith, and there is no fear of its 
extending beyond the ranks of its own com- 
pany or regiment; but the native army is 
composed of such different material that much 
is at all times to be feared on this score. A 
few designing men may get into the ranhs of 
a regiment, perhaps for the purpose of causing 
some disaffection (I have known it to be the 
case for the purpose of plunder), and so far 
succeed in exciting men’s minds against their 
officers and government, on some imaginary 
grievance, regarding their caste and popu ai 
prejudices, of which they wiU allow the e 
rasmals to be the judges (for no bodies of men 
ever take the trouble to think for themseh es) 
that if it is not checked with a firm liand at 
the outset, may end even n the down fall of 
our authority in India. All the ®o”ou 
that have taken place amongs _ i 
troops, have commenced something 
way ; but a firm and judicious comninn ng 

officer can, generally 

of this kind, if he is armed with tl>e roffiusitc 

pow'er. He orders a drum-head cour ‘ ' 

b}' the sentence of which the ring en 
made an instant example of,.tfic ton jk 
kept down, and the whole affair sc 
out calling in further assistance, be o^ ,. 
snmes a serious asjiect, or becomes g * , 
known. And who will tell me that tl^ » 
not a merciful act, both to the su t 
well as to the body of misguidec n ' 
would in all probability, if trifled ui j 
such circumstances, be led on to nn> » 
of crime, without knowing what m 
doing? But now, in such a cn.so, m , 

W’illiam Bentiuck’s order hi tiie . . 

every drummer boy, what is a , j 

officer to do if it is reported to him tlm 
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i'e°‘iinent is guilty of sonio uct of iiisuljoicliiia- 
ti(m ? He repairs to tlie parade, stands in 
front of a tliousand men bearing arms ; tbe 
instigcitovs arc pointed out to liim, and wliat 
is be to do to enforce bis o^Yn or tbe orders 
of government ? Surely be cannot make sucb 
a burlesque of it as to order them to be put 
on congie for a montb, itor by directing tbeir 
discbarge, for it is well known to every officer 
wliQ bas served with a native regiment that 
tbe first thing a man asks for, when excited 
by any annoyance, is bis discbarge ; in short, 

I have beard a whole regiment call out on 
parade, ‘Give us our discharge,’ ‘We want 
our discharge.’ But we have assumed that 
these men have enlisted for a particular pur- 
pose, and having been detected in tbeir villany, 
the greatest favour you can bestow upon them 
is to give them their liberty again. To com- 
ply, therefore, with tbe wishes of men under 
such circumstances, without first disgracing 
them by flogging, is clearly no punishment or 
example to others ; and commanding officers 
now will have no power left in their hands by 
which they can strike awe into the ranks of a 
body of men, perhaps bordering on mutiny. 
What, therefore, is to become of a regiment 
in such a situation? They see their com- 
manding officer’s hands tied, are encouraged 
by it, and so the thi^ goes on, until it as- 
sumes such an alarming feature, that higher 
authority is called in, capital punishment is 
resorted to, and ten or a dozen men lose their 
lives ; lucky indeed if ft stops here : and this 
is what Lord William Bentinck boasts of at 
Glasgow, as being his great philanthropic act, 
in giving np the government of India. This 
subject, depend upon it, ought not to he 
lightly thought of by the authorities iu this 
country if they value the safety of our Eastern 
dominions, and it is one of serious concern to 
officers now rising to the command of regi- 
ments. Some expedient ought therefore to 
he hit upon, and that soon, to anmd tliis fear- 
fid order. At present the army is composed 
of veteran troops, and they are fortunately in 
that state of discipline that things may go on 
quietly enough for a time, hut when we begin 

0 recruit again, and our ranks ai-e filled with 
men who have never been taught to fear the 

f m they 

Will be like loose horses, not quite so easily 

managed, even in the common duties required 

01 them, as they were with the curbs. This, 
i Icar, will be particulavly felt in the field, in 
1 rcventing plunder and other crimes, of which 

oldicrs arc too often guilty in marching 
oiigh a country, and winch requires 
'ong arm of the law to check, even amongst 
Uie best ihsciplined troops.” 

■the discipline of the native army tin 

YOL, 


donhtedly requires some peculiar mode of 
punishmeut if flogging and placing in irons, 
which they alone appear to dread, arc to be 
given np. Tlie Duke of W^cllington pointed 
out long ago tlie uselessness of capital punisli- 
ments for either sepo 3 's or people as a punish- 
ment for rebellious conduct to Avhicli religion 
or caste stimulated. The victim would glory 
in bis death as martyrdom, and all his friends 
and the people revere his memory as a wit- 
ness for his religion or caste. W'hercas, load- 
ing them w'ith chains, or inflicting stripes, 
degrades them in their own esteem, and that 
of their fellow revolters, whether civil or 
military, and is consequent!}' an effectual and 
deterring punishment. Major E. W illoughby, 
already quoted, hove testimony to the effect 
of flogging in the following language : — “ The 
great argument against this mode of punish- 
ment is, that it deters the higher class of 
natives from joining tbe ranks. The respect- 
able natives inclined to enlist tvell understand 
that tbe lash is not intended for them ■while 
they behave themselves properly ; but admit- 
ting that our ranks are filled tvith the very 
description of ifien we appear so anxious to 
obtain, then, perhaps, I must differ tvith most 
people iu saying, that the argument that 
would apply to the European character on 
this head would not hold good with the 
natives of India, for I am satisfied the more 
intelligent and respectable yonr men are, as 
to family connexions, the greater the clanger 
of disaffection, and consequently the greater 
the cause for keeping the means best adapted 
to check it. I think I am borne out in this 
assertion from tbe experience tbe Golundanze 
battalion bas afforded ns. These men arc all 
of high caste and character, and are paid 
better than the rest of the foot-Boldiers. They 
are a fine body of men, and do credit to the 
officers of artillery, but I believe I am not 
far wrong in saying that they have given 
more trouble, and a greater number of courts- 
martial have taken place in that corps, since 
it lias been raised, than in any six regiments 
of tbe line during the same period. Before 
I conclude I must avow my great abhorrence 
to corporeal punishment, when it can possibly 
be avoided; and, in my opinion, it is seldom, 
if ever, requisite in a well-regulated native 
regiment, if the commanding officer has the 
power to exercise it when it does boeomo 
necessary ; but lake that power from him, and 
you will find the hitlierto quiclly-difijio/icd 
native soldier, particularly your^ iiigl\ 
men, much more pvouc to mwcliiui (liuii 
they wore under the old sysloni," 

The opinion of Bir OliarlcM Napnu' wiifi^ m 
accordance with (bat of Major Eilsvavd 
longhby. Tlio words of tlio cojkiih') or 
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Indian practice, or civilians who have received 
a thoroughly legal education, adequately 
trained in the principles of jurisprudence.” 
At present there is little prospect of the ideas 
of this enlightened writer being carried ont, 
but it is possible that in the general 
sifting to which all Indian affairs are being 
svibjected by the awakened energy of parlia- 
ment and the British public, that this also 
may be made the subject of investigation and 
reform. 

The general tone of the members of the 
civil service in all departments enters largely 
into the social character of India. Formerly 
there was great neglect of religious observ- 
ances by these classes. Travellers at the be- 
ginning of this century, and during the first 
twenty or thirty years of it, give relations on 
this head painfid to Christians and English- 
men to peruse. One writer represents the 
celebration of religious worship according to 
the service of the Church of England as only 
occurring occasionally Avhen a clergyman ! 
visited the garrison. Other writers represent 
divine service as being held monthly only, or 
even less frequently, in other garrisons and 
populous places, where there was comjjora- 
tivdy a numerous English population. This 
is not now the case. A very groat revival of 
interest in religious things has taken place ; 
and in all cantonments and cities where Euro- 
peans congregate there arc cither regular 
chaplains paid by the government, and somc- 
tiraoH several chaplains of different sects, or 
the missionaries of voluntary religious societies, 
and of the Established Church, minister 
statedly among Europeans, ns well ns among 
the natives, to whom they arc more especially 
commissioned from England ; indeed, the 
benefit conferred by the English missionary 
societies to the social condition of Europeans 
in India has been unspeakable. If the mis- 
sionary societies had effected no other good 
than the improvement which they have 
produced in European society, all the 
sums expended would have been well laid 
out; for while whole villages have been 
drawn to listen to the tidings of the gospel, 
and even in the vicinity of the idol temples 
the salvation of Christ lias been proclaimed, 
large numbers of sceptical or indifferent Euro- 
peans have been converted to God. The 
licentious have been rebuked, and awed 
into decorum ; and many in England have 
reason to rejoice that the wild youth who 
had left homo, addicted to dissipation, be- 
yond the advice of parents and the remon- 
strances of friends, had by the genial ])orsua- 
aion and holy e.xamplc of some good mission- 
nrv been brought to know himself and his 
God, and in a right frame of mind to regard 


the duties, ties, and responsibilities of life. 
The well authenticated instances of this kind 
are so numerous, that any person who will 
choose to examine the matter for his own 
satisfaction, will he utterly astonished to find 
how such cases will multiply before his in- 
quiries. A work recording such cases might 
he written, which would furnish to the public 
not only a large amount of infonnation affect- 
ing the particular inquiry, hut throwing much 
light upon the wonderful providence and 
goodness of God in individual history, and 
bringing out many traits of social life in India 
with which neither the church nor the world 
in England is familiar. The missionary so- 
cieties have also rendered the government 
good service in a way wliich does not appear 
to be appreciated. But for them the govem- 
ment would have felt itself obliged to provide 
at the piihlic expense a far larger staff of 
clergj’mon of the Established Church. This 
would have provoked hitter controversy at 
home, as the Presbyterians and Roman Catho- 
lics would have also demanded an extension 
! of the support afforded to them, while the 
voluntary clmrches would have raised an agi- 
tation against the extension of the princijdc 
of religions establishments to India, and very 
large classes of persons, careless of any reli- 
gious system, would have pointed o\it tiic in- 
justice to the natives of India of supporting 
English sects ont of revonnes contributed by 
natives. In India the hitter prejudice already 
excited among the Hindoos and lyiolintnine- 
dans by endowing Christian sects ont of the 
public rcveunc would have been increased, and 
have furnislicd still wider scope for the inge- 
nious critiques of llio native ncwsjjajiors, and 
the appeals to native prejudice and bigotry in 
which tb.at portion of ibc press of India in- 
dulges. The voluntary labours of Ibo mis- 
sionaries liavc thus rendered indirectly im- 
mense service to the government and the 
peace of India. Bearing upon this subject, 
and adding to the information given in ibc 
chapter devoted to the religions of India, the 
most recent returns of the number of clergy- 
men paid by government iu each presidency, 
and of each persuasion, may be here apjn-o- 
priately given. From the latest returns there 
appear to have heen employed in Bengal one 
hisliop, with a .salary of £ !;j 08, and £'72o f^r 
vksitation allowances ; 1120 cnlhcdr.al estab- 
lishments; sixty-eight ehaidains (Chnn'li of 
England), with salaries of £ 01 , 01 ) 1 , and allow- 
ances of .-CldlO (in nil); (wo Fcotti h Kiri: 
clmplnins, with salarie.s of £21)10; and tno 
“ uucovenanted " ministers, vith taint les of 
£oI0 (together) ; .£272.'; was the rum allowed 
(o Komanisl jtrie.sts, htit of thc-e the nnntb'T 
is not specified in the return before ti'<. In 
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the Madras presidency (lPoo-6) there Avas a 
bishop, Avith £2560 salary; 1010 cathedral 
establishments ; thirt 3 r-five (church) chaplains, 
Avith salaries of £15,056; and two '‘kirk” 
or Presbyterian ministers, AAdth salaries, of 
£18,936. The alloAA'ances to Komanist priests 
AA'cre £2580. In the Bombay presidenc}'^ 
there AA’as one prelate, AAuth £2560 salary ; 
1335 cathedral establishments; tAA'enty-six 
Church of England chaplains, Avith salaries of 
£18,936 ; and tAAm “ kirk ” chaplains, AAuth 
stijrends of £2016 (together). The alloAA^- 
ances to Romanist priests amounted to the 
sum of £3147. 

The life of a ciAulian in India is neither 
favourable to the development of social virtues, 
nor conducive to social happiness. In an 
article on the Indian civil serAuce in Blaclc- 
wood, April, 1856, there is a most minute 
and graphic account of the progress of a ciAul 
officer in the Madras presidencj’-, and the 
Avriter affirms that there is no essential differ- 
ence in the sister presidencies. When ap- 
pointed as an assistant to a collector and a 
magistrate in the provinces, the duties allotted 
to hinr are inferior and monotonous, neither 
calculated to improve the intellect nor the 
heart. He learns the external forms of magis- 
terial business, and is recommended to be- 
come Avell acquainted AAdth the varioAis tribes 
and sects in the districts, so far as maj’’ con- 
cern the business AAdiich a collector has Avith 
them. Those engagements are pursued in a 
mere routine, and admit of no A'-ariety, en- 
grossing the time and the attention of the 
aspirant to civil honours, so as to leave him 
no leisure for study. He is, hoAvever, expected 
to study tAAm uatiA^e languages, and for this 
purpose he possesses good opportunities, being 
brought into constant contact Avith the nati\’’es. 
He cannot very AA^ell neglect this duty, as his 
promotion depends in no small measure tipou 
its accomplishment, as a very strict exami- 
nation is necessary before his advancement in 
the service another step can take place. 
After a year spent in such a manner’, the 
assistant is initiated into the duties of fiscal ad- 
ministration. A ialooJi, or small division of 
the district, under a taJisildar, or native col- 
lector, is assigned to him, in AA’hich, aided by 
a ntitive juioahnevees, or secretary, and under 
the immediate supervision of the collector, he 
transacts the general matter of course duties 
of collector. He is emploj'ed iir measuring 
salt; superintending the tappal runners, or 
mail carriers, checking the issue of postage 
or other stamps, aird such like duties as, 
though requiring no mental exercise, need 
only integrity and honestju After six or 
seven j’ears the chdlian thus disciplined is 
nominated head assistant. He is then sent 
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to reside at some distance fromhead-quartei-s, 
in charge of a talook, or it may be of several 
talooks — “ the business of AA'hich, if he do 
it thoroughly, occupies him from morning till 
night, alloAving but very short intervals for 
meals and exercise, or for a hasty glance at the 
Some Seios, the Illustrated Sews, or Punch, 
and perhaps occasionally a ' revicAA-.’ In this 
position, unless he be married, he rarely sees 
a AAffiite face, or hears the sound of his native 
language; and he hails AA’ith delight the ad- 
vent of the subaltern and his small detach- 
ment marching to the periodical relief of some 
lonely outpost. The scraggy sheep is slaugh- 
tered; the tough foAA’l curried; the loaf of 
bread, received hy post, is displayed as a treat ; 
the beer, brandy, and cigars, represent the 
fahled luxuries of the East ; a half-holiday is 
taken in celebration of the event; and the 
hour of parting brings AAUth it someAA’hat of 
that melancholy feeling AA'hich is experienced 
by voyagers Avho, meeting for a moment on 
the wide ocean, exchange their friendly greet- 


ings, pass on. 


and 


are 


alone 


m 


the 


Avorld. Our civilian, however, has little time 
for sentimental reflections ; while on what 
maybe appropriately termed the ‘Outcherry’ 
ti’ead-mill, some half dozen questions con- 
stantly recurring, under slight modifications, 
occupy his attention — wo can scarcely say 
his mind — e. g. Is Ramasam}’' entitled to any, 
and AAdiat, remission on account of a deficient 
supply of Avater for his rice-field ? May the 
inhabitants of one village draAV Avater from a 
particular source ? or have those of another 
a prescriptive right to erect a dam, which aaIII 
Avholly or partially lire elude their, so doing? 
Is the extent of land in Mootoo’s puttah, or 
lease, rightly stated ? or, as insisted by his 
enemy Ramun, has he and the ‘ Kurnum ’ 
colluded to defraud the government by under- 
stating it? &c.” The picture given in this 
sketch affords little hope of the cmlian ac- 
quiring refinement of taste, or that strength 
of mind AAffiich the action of educated intel- 
lects on one another is calculated to promote. 
After six or seven years thus spent he be- 
comes subordinate collector, or subordinate 
judge. As he adA’-ances to the office of col- 
lector or judge his position is in cA’ery way 
improA'ed, and his opportunities of European 
society greatly adA^anced. If he be mat e a 
member of coitncil, secretary of goA Cininen , 
or accountant-general, not only ai e ns 
ments increase^ and his status olovn f hnt 
his social opportunities of 
fort are much extended. He is sure to icsidc 
where intercourse Avith Europeans of a supe- 
rior order may be constantly enjoyed, boit.e 

pointed to a diplomatic post at a nnt.A«-> lom 
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pened to be bis fcllo\\’ passengers. Certainly 
Indian and American annexations Lave no 
parallel : the latter are the result of filibuster- 
ing ; the former grow out of wars, in which 
the natives have generally been the aggres- 
sors, or had adopted a policy so dangerous to 
the British possessions as to leave the English 
no other course. The ryotwar was evidently 
a matter of which the American correspondent 
had no knowledge, and of which he was unfit 
to offer any opinion. As a shrewd and clever 
business man, and man of the world, his 
views of the social habits of the civil servants 
of the company are worthy of attention, and 
especially as those habits present themselves 
to an American traveller. The social life of 
the English in India has its good points, but 
it is for the study of those which are not to 
be admired that we must repair to the letters 
of the American correspondent. It is well, 
however, to present such views to the reader, 
that English social life in India may be seen 
in every asj)ect which it presents to friends or 
foes, foreigners or Englishmen. 

The commercial character of the trading 
community, native and foreign, has, under 
the head of commerce, been described, and, 
in some respects, their social character was of 
necessity included in that description. The 
common impression in England is, that the 
Calcutta merchants, having lived in princely 
splendour, have surrounded themselves with 
all the creations of taste, and made Calcutta 
the city of palaces, which in some respects it 
deserves to be called, however exaggerated its 
claims. That her merchant princes have not 
improved Calcutta, so far as architectural 
beauty or symmetry of streets is concerned, 
in the proportion in which they have increased 
its commerce and population, the writer last 
quoted takes some pains to prove. The same 
miter gives the following description of com- 
mercial life in Calcutta ; — 

“ notwithstanding the troops of native shop- 
keepers and tradesmen always hovering about 
you, there are plenty of Europeans ready to 
take your money. English tailors, English 
barbers, English hatters, and Englisli jewellers, 
English hotel-keepers, and English druggists, 
all exercise their ingenuity in properly repre- 
senting their respective callings. _ The ex- 
change mart, as they term it, contains a little 
of everything — a p*erfect salmagundi. You 
can purchase anything you please an India 
imbber coat or a penny whistle, a lady s work- 
box or a gentleman’s dressing-case and the 
prices are moderate. I bought several beau- 
tiful silver ornaments made by the artizaus of 
Cuttack — bracelets, bonquet-hdlders, breast- 
pins, and sundry nick-nacks, many of which 
were of exquisite workmanship). Just-at the 


present time the exchange is being cleaved 
preparatory to the opium sale, which comes 
off tlie llth of every month, a sight I am 
sorry I shall not witness, for it is one of the 
noted exhibitions of Calcutta. The opium 
from Benares and Patna is sold here at public 
auction by the honourable company, throno-h 
a salaried auctioneer, twelve times during the 
year, to the highest bidder. Catalogues are 
early circulated, and the purchasers from the 
country are early in town. As a chest of 
Patna passes like a bank-note, no samplinf)’ 
01 examination takes place. Booking from 
an elevation in the room, you see a most ex- 
traordinary spectacle : all nations— all Euro- 
pean races are represented. In the Stock 
Exchange and the Bourse you may see the 
latter, but at the opium sales-roora only can 
you see the grand mixture of races. 

“Gambling is a natural vice among tlio 
Indians, and they enjoy beyond anything else 
the peculiar excitement of the opium mart; 
and it is the motley appearance of the bidders, 
combined with the confusion of tongues, and 
the strong odours that arise from tlie per- 
spiring crowd, that marks the place. Jews 
and Gentiles are wild in their manner; and 
Greeks, Armenians, Persians, mingled in \yith 
native Indians of many dialects ; and Englisli- 
men, and all the representatives of the con- 
tinent of Europe, of Asia, and of Africa, 
are wrought up to the greatest possible excite- 
ment by the sharp bidding and the quick 
auctioneer, who seems to be ubiquitous. The 
hells of Loudon and of Paris are not thronged 
with more reckless men, for the amounts are 
heavy, and one bid will make or lose a foi • 
tune. ’ lllnch of the gambling takes place in 
the bazaar before the sale. 

“The river is covered with merchandize, 
wliicb the primitive teams of the land, im- 
chaugecl for centuries, bring down from the 
interior, while the finest ships m tlie world 
open their hatches to receive the produce of a 
land that is capable of producing as much of 
its renowned staples as the rest of the world 
is capable of consuming. And yet, 
this wonderful commerce, who grows nd 
the Indian trade? How 
annually retire with lacs of rupees ? As mn J 
as make their fortunes in the respcctn c goW 
fields of the great Anglo-Saxon 
they have passed through a panic, "‘’ n ^ 

competition crowds the r/S 

ten years the old merchants trcnib c malor an 

established custom, if not a 
This vTiter, in common with 
who visit Calcutta, was struck with R 

‘asing importance of the Hindoo, I “ j I 

Greek merchants. Of late .=evcra OmU n 
Constantinoiile, and others who had 
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in Vcf^tcru Europe, have Eottlcil in Calcutta, 
and they import not only the habits of busi- 
ness by Avhich their race is characterized, but 
also its good and evil social peculiarities. Tlic 
natives, however expert in the tricks of com- 
merce, and liowevcr gifted in the forc.sight 
which is essential where trade n.ssumcs tlic 
risks of the gambling table, and the cunning 
and unprincipled liave the be.'^t chances of 
success, arc riv.allod by the Greeks. Tlie 
habits of the native morchant.s of Bombay 
were noticed when the capital of that presi- 
dency was described. The life of the native 
merchants of Calcutta has been thus described 
by a traveller who Avns not unfriendly to 
them : — “ The native merchants are men of 
intellect, well up in all the moves on the mer- 
cantile chess-board. Yon arc surjwi.'iod to 
find them so familiar with commerce and com- 
mercial usages. Naturally sharp and quick 
to learn, by being brought, after gradviating 
in the English school, in contact with business 
men from cveiy coast, they become familiar 
with all the tricks of trade. If they wish to 
purchase, they appear before you as .sellers ; 
if they have indigo to dispose of, they will 
inquire for seeds; and if freight is to be en- 
gaged, they will offer you a sliip. Intuitively 
they understand all the clap-trap of the Stock 
Exchange; with astonishing cleverness they 
put the marlcct up and down with as mucli 
ease as the most experienced bulls and bears 
of the West; and before or after the arrival 
of a mail you meet them where vou least 
expect it — alwa3’s a little in advance. No 
Europeans were equal to cope with them in 
managing prices, in regulating prices, or in 
dodging round sharp corners, till the Greeks 
dropped down among them ; but since so 
manj’- of them have appeared in Calcutta, the 
natives have had to keep their eyes wide open,” 
The social habits of every native class has 
been described in previous pages, except those 
of the merchants of the Indian metropolis ; i 
and as this is a class which has grown up I 
under British and foreign influence, a notice 
of its habits of domesticitj' and intercourse in 
private society was reserved until the social 
habits and character of the Indo-European 
commercial class should come under review. 
It has not been easy to obtain much know- 
ledge of the mode in which the banj’ans and 
native merchants of Calcutta spend their time, 
when away from general observation, Tlie 
following account by a gentleman ■who en- 
joyed the hospitality of some of them is there- 
fore the more interesting : — 

“I visited the residence of the Dutt family, 
where all the opulence and luxuries that 
wealth commands are scattered about the 
rooms. Paintings and engravings, mosaic 
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from Homo and porcelain from Sevres, 
English and French furniture, and everything 
Indian and European that they can get hold 
of. is jmrehased lo adorn their residences, 

' Tlic large rooms of valuable merchandize 
J resembled more an ill-as.sortcd pawnbroker's 
.shop in London than anything else I could 
think of. I found the Baboo almost naked, 
in his bedroom, on the floor, a punkah over 
him, and in his hand an ICnglisli histoiy of 
the Bu.ssian war. The room was beaut ifullv 
furnished, but the picturc.s that adorned the 
walls showed the licentious taste of the Ben- 
galee. He was most familiar with the geo- 
graphy, the commerce, the politics of other 
nations ; wanted to know the effect of the 
late wonderful ju-oduclion of gold, and how it 
would operate on the silver coinage; asked if 
the losses still continued ns heavy in the 
Australian trade as at first, and if our cotton 
crop in the States would exceed three millions 
of Imlcs, and if in case of pence clipper-ships 
would depreciate. Ilis religion, he said, 
would not allow him to go abroad, but nothing 
would be more pleasant to him than to visit 
Jlount Vernon. Ashootns Day had a beautiful 
place, and before his death gave a most ex- 
pensive nautch, combining the immoralities 
of the European with the luxuriant and 
voluptuous habits of the natives, lie denied 
himself nothing that monc.y would give him. 
The careless wa)’ of s))caking of him, ‘ that 
he had been burnt up ’ makes one still more 
repugnant to their idol worship, I was also 
entertained by Baboo Bajondur Jlullick, 
whose princelj’' estates and great wealth are 
noticeable above many others’. Dutt’s place 
is far less expensive, for Baboo Jlulliclc lives 
the gentleman, and devotes his time to orna- 
menting his house, by purchasing cveiything 
that comes from other parts. The more 
costly the article, the better is ho pleased. 
Animals and birds filled the. garden, and his 
ardary contained the feathered tribes of evciy 
land, from the ostrich to the emu — the man- 
darin duck of China to the bird of paradise. 
The late Earl of Derby contributed some- 
thing to the collection. I saw several goats 
from Cashmere, the kind from whose wool the 
celebrated shawls are made. Tlic goats thrive 
poorly out of the mountains, and tlicre were 
only five left out of some two hundred that 
the Baboo owned. TJie Baboo is most gen- 
tlemanly in his manners, and well informed 
in ancient and modeim history, speaking 
English with remarkable fluency. JIo liad 
several lacs invested in the comjiany s papei , 

A few -weeks since he gave a most magni- 
ficent nautcli. The large area in the centre 
was covered, and lights and lanterns 
over the expensive fountain and tiic 
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Hindoo villages, almost every cnltivator is a 
joint sliaver in tlie land (a zemindar), being a 
descendant from a common ancestor. Sup- 
posing, even,’ tlie government in India really 
])Ossessed the right of destroying the here- 
ditaiy landed tenures of a large province, it 
would be, jiolitically speaking, a great mis- 
take to attempt to exercise it, as it could 
never be enforced, unless you could put to 
death every zemindar in Oude, i. c., almost 
every man in arms in that province, and a 
vast number more not in arms, but who 
would, no doubt, instantly join their brethren 
if they found their hereditary rights seized. 
England, in' fact, could not send out troops 
enough to carry out such an order. Little 
did the British think, who met the gay 
cavaliers of Oude on the esplanade of Calcutta, 
after the petitions of these men -were spurned 
and themselves contemned, that the treatment 
under which their vengeance was formed and 
fostered wotdd so soon try the energy of our 
empire, and consign so man}’' of our fairest 
and bravest to bloody graves. 

The extreme contempt for the natives which 
characterizes the Englishin India, which isper- 
haps nowhere cherished more than in Calcutta, 
not only at government-house, but among the 
independent settlers, and which makes itself 
so felt of an evening on the esplanade, lias not 
only incited Indian chiefs to rebellion, but lias 
sustained the English in their most daring 
efforts to quell revolt and carry their con- 
quests all over the peninsula. Alluding to 
this result of the feeling, and to its probable 
and possible consequences ns indicated by the 
revolt of 18o7-S, the Friend of India 
has the following remarks, written after the 
fall of Lucknow “ AYc arc beginning to 
learn the strength of our foe. Y e hear now 
no more stories of want of gunpowder and 
ammunition, of muskets either turned into 
fusees or bartered for a little food, of rebels 
dying by hundreds, and disunion breaking 
out in tlieir camp. ^Yc no longer expect im- 
])o.<sibilities, to conquer a host with some ten 
men, or to defend a town with a garrison 
weakly ]»rovisioned and liampercd with 
women and children. Yet the old proud 
contempt for all races but our own still con- 
tinues ; at one time a source of wcn]:nc.“s, at 
.nuotber of the most heroic notion. At first it 
left Dcllii without troo]>s, and the capital un- 
guarded. tlie king of Oude or his mini’^ters to 
plot .sedition, and native regiments to burn 
down bungalows. Y lion the rebellion had 
broken out it caused General Jlavelock, with 
a force scarcely three thousand strong, to ad- 
vance gallantly into Lucknow niul save the 
garriii'ii.and (folonol I’nwcll with five hundred 
men to drive five thomand rcbcL irum an in- 


trenched position; it enabled General Xeiil to 
save Benares, and contributed not a little to 
the series of victories won by General Have- 
lock. If knowledge be j^o'ver, ignorance 
sometimes is not less so, and the man who 
knows not when it is impossible for him to 
gain a victory seldom sustains a defeat. This 
contempt for our foe has bad as great an in- 
fluence upon individuals as upon masses. 
YHiat else enabled Lieutenant Y'illoughby 
and his gallant companions to make a stand at 
Delhi : what enabled Lieutenant Osborne to 
maintain his post at Rewab, and Lieutenant 
Hungerford at Mhow ; what else encouraged 
Sir John Lawrence in the Punjaub to denude 
the province of European troops and send 
them to Delhi? The emotion is now, how- 
ever, passing away ; it has served its purpose, 
and the man who thought it before cowardly 
to shrink from a dishonourable foe now takes 
the precautions which can alone secure a 
thorough vengeance. The commandcr-in- 
chief, therefore, rightly delayed his advance 
on Lucknow until liis success was certain.” 

On the esplanade at Calcutta the English, 
and superior classes of natives, meet every 
evening, but while they pass and repass one 
another, the native merchants, it may be with 
more costly equipages, and the native chiefs 
on finer horsc-s, more richly caparisoned, and 
themselves gorgeously apparelled, this dis- 
play of native wealth and jewelled gran- 
deur seldom tempts the English from their 
cold and haughty reserve, and the smallest 
conceivable intercourse takes place between 
the two races. iMr. Train, who wrote from an 
American point of view, and for American 
readers, like Bayard Taylor, and other Ame- 
ricans who travelled in India, thus describes 
the esplanade, and the gay concourse which 
occupies it : — “ The esplanade, thus far, more 
than all else in the Bengal cn])itnl, has left 
the most lasting impression on my mind when 
the sun shuts ofl’ his burning brightness, when 
the Indian day has departed, and the Indian 
evening is born. About the hour of five 
o’clock the stranger is introduced to h scene 
of gaiety and gladncs.s, a ]iictnrc of oriental 
and Anglo-Hnxon life that it would be difiicnlt 
to cross from off the memory's tablet. I am 
no enthusiast, nor can I jwint ; my y<nith linn 
been buried among the dry leaves of ooni- 
morcc — the cobweb realities of the counting- 
house — the invoice, the ledger, and the sbij) — 
and now, on the re.^tless drifting of never- 
coaMng change, I am jmrcbnsing dearly 
enough, by absence from my family, my lir.-i 
draught oi" oriental custom ami Indian habits. 
'I’lic evening drive, however, ns dcligbttnl jm 
it ir. slranirc, woidd make me forget my eoni- 
mi" dot) aec'.'V.nt, were m>t the famili.ir nam;'’ 
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of clippcv-sliij^s nlw.Avs holbro me as <lioy 
range along llie anehorago. All there i.s of 
European and 'Western life in Calcutta is 
reflected every evening on the cour.^e, and ns 
I lie off so lazily in my barouche I can hnt 
contemplate the .scone so singularly bcanlifnl. 
Isaac j\Iarvol should have driven on the course 
after he had been brooding over his sea-coal 
fire. There is the holy river coursing far \ip 
above the city — far away beyond the suburbs; 
l)ast the hunting-fields of the fierce Itlahrattas, 
Avinding its many coils through the palace- 
gardens on its sacred banhs ; past the umbra- 
geous banyan, the palm, the sycamore, and 
cocoa-trees; past heathen temples, rusting 
under the corroding influence of climate and 
of time; and, as it loses itself in the distance 
far beyond Barrachpore, your imagination 
traces it beyond your visual reach, Avending 
its tortuous AVay through the vast possessions 
of the honourable company, and the paddy- 
fields, that give so many millions nourish- 
ment ; past the AA'heat, and the corn, and the 
indigo plantations ; near A\'here the poi)py 
blossoDAS bloom under government, to raise a 
few more lacs to pay the army ; ])ast the 
zemindars, Avhosc tyrant poAver grinds the life 
from the poor ryot; ])ast the Saracenic ruins 
of Hindoo tomides, interesting, because so 
grey Avitli age ; by the scjioy canij), A\-hcrc 
English officers are the lords of native regi- 
ments; until AA’O finally lose it among the 
A'alleys that base the mountain ranges of the 
toAvering Himalayas. Lost as you may bo in 
reverie, your fancy is arrested by the soul- 
stirring music of the regimental bands, in the 
garden inclosure, AA'here nurses and children 
most do congregate, and Avhcrc, in the little 
arbour, you may find an American ajjplc or 
au American ice. The thrill of martial airs 
ringing through the trees, and the A'oluptuous 
breeze of the Indian evening fanning off the 
burlhcnsome cares of day, Avould put you 
asleep in your easy-moving carriage AA-cre 
your senses not kept aUvays actiA’^e by the 
passing and repassing of ‘ fair AA'oraen and 
brave men.’ All that is attractive in Calcutta 
may be seen at the daily reunion of the drive. 
The scene is most unlike anything I cA’cr 
AA'itnessed. The Praya Grande of Macao faces 
the Avater, and so does the grassplot at Singa- 
IJore, the Bund at Shanghai, the Botanical 
Gardens at Sydney, the governor’s road to his 
ucAv residence on the banks of the Dei’AA'ent, 
in Tasmania, but not as the esplanade looks 
upon the’ Hoogly, for here you combine so 
many attractions. Some seventy Ameiican 
banners have been streaming during the day 
from the beautiful clippers of my own fair 
land ; and the flags of England, and of France, 
and Continental States, have been furled for 
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the nighf, again to open their gaudy colours 
in the morning. Tlie sliips of all nations are 
crowding one anotlior in long roAA's, tlirco and 
fotir nhrenst, for niile.s along the jdoasnrc 
ground, some deeply laden, and AA'niting im- 
pnticnlly to coininence their voyage, and be 
loAvcd to soa ; others have jtist arrived, and in 
ballast trim." 

i\Ir. Train, having visited Fort William, and 
giA’cn some inneenrate descriptions of it in a 
military sense, nflord.*; a glimpse, Avbieli is faith- 
ful and AA'cll described, of the jioople aa Iio fre- 
quent (bo c.splnnndo, in the singular throng of 
their A’nried nationaUfies ; — “On returning 
through one of (he military roads, I found 
(he csjilauadc croAvded Avith elegant equi- 
pages ; and evening after evening 1 A\ as borne 
along the drive, AA’ntching the interesting 
spectacle — noAVAA'alkingin long roAA's, and noAV 
linrrying on in delightful confusion, carriage 
behind carriage, their occupants dressed ns for 
a ball. You .saav nil that AA’ns gay in the 
capital ; and many arc the romantic stories of 
loA'c and of gossip AA-hich are told you if your 
coiujiauion he a lady, and of thrilling niul 
hairbreadth escapes if of the otlicr sex. 
Where a commui\i(y have hold an CA'oniug 
levee at the same hour, and at the same 2 )lncc, 
da}' after day, Sundays not excepted, for gene- 
rations, in an Indian country, there must bo 
innny incidents on record of the romance and 
misery of Indian life. Some of the equipages 
AA'ouhl not fail to ho noticed in Hyde Park; 
and many of the Arab liorscs on the green 
AA'onld attract attention in Botten Hoaa’.*' The 
distinguished i)Otontatcs of the company S2)nre 
no expense in endeavouring to eclipse their 
neighbours; ami salaries, sinqjrising to the 
officials of other lands, arc squandered as 
quicldy ns they arc received. The governor- 
genernrs carriage is lost sight of the moment 
some of the native 2 Arinces make their a23peai’- 
nnee, and the commaiulcr-iii-chiefof the army, 
the members of the council, Avho receive forty 
thousand dollars per annum, and other high- 
salarietl officers of the civil service, are not 
able to C 02 A 0 Avith the luxuriant extravagance 
of haboos, AA’ho count their Avealth by lacs of 
pounds. Count d’Orsay, as he is dubbed, 
because be AA'as liorsoAA’hi2)ped for tAA'icc tlirow- 
ing a bouquet into a lady’s caniage, seems to 
be tbe nathm Beau Brummel of the course 
in eveiything but Avealth, for his estates arc 
princelAL Tlierc must bo ^vliite blood in his 
veins, for his complexion is fair, and his ma- 
tures are noticeable for their regularity. iJic 

- m Train seems to be under the impression that the 
fasliionables of London ride their Lest horses in Eotlea 
Row This is an error; the ai-era^e value of a horse 
there during the gayest time of the London season has 
been computed at £00. 
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jivoiluce exterior differences, the essential 
characteristics of all are the same.* 

It has been said in reply to language of 
this kind, that, in tlie region of politics at all 
events, the English, and the native party 
attached to them, might move together; that 
■wherever the Englishman goes he is a poli- 
tician, and wherever he rules he is essentially 
so ; that the natives are also keen politicians, 
and therefore those of the British party would 
necessarily be brought into a juxtaposition 
Avith the English, affording the latter oppor- 
tunity for cultivating native societj’' among 
the men under the most faAmurable auspices. 
It is not known to those who thus reason that 
the masses of the people have no politics, 
although sometimes they appear to act from 
political motives, when they are onl}^ moved 
by their interest in their land as cultiA'ators, 
or their interest in their religion as fanatics. 
The chiefs and their ministers in the inde- 
pendent provinces, or the deposed rajahs who 
hope to be restored to their dominions, are of 
course politicians so far as their regal in- 
terests are concerned, but the masses have no 
nationhood, no political theories or principles, 
arid no aims, such as rve call political. So- 
cially they are one people in spite of every 
diversity of class, creed, colour, and custom 
existing among them; politicf.lly there is no 
cohesion — they are as the sand scattered 
before the storm. 

The people of India have no political 
feeling in common; no two tribes, classes, 
or castes of Hindoos pull together in politics. 
This, Avhich, in the first instance, is no doubt 
in a great degree the consequence of political 
i® now still more the cause of it. 
hiativos of different cla-sses associate much 
together, have their alliances and enmities in 
common; but employ one of them in the 
service of government, and ho lias no par- 
liclc of political sympathy beyond his orvn 
.subdivision of a class, if even .so much, 
i ohtical nationality there is none. Even in 
matters of public concern between the people 
^^^\y^^eoyornment, there is little public 
.‘spirit. They have so long lived under an 
alien and despotic government, tliat they feel 
little jjonnd to assist it; so that if, in the 
pnv.siiit of criminals and ."luch matters, a native 
i« immediately touched himself, he is active 
enough — hut so long ns thi.s is not the case 
he moves not in (ho matter, and renders little 
a^istnncc.t Emlcr .ciich circumstances the 
kugh«h in India and the natives must con- 
(imio politically and sociallv separate, how- 
over related by mutual interests. 

(Toveniwcuif, 
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There is, however, one part of India 
which seems to be an exception to the want 
of nationality, and that sense of political im- 
portance which a strong nationality creates 
— Oude. The people of Onde, believing 
themselves descended from the ancient Is- 
raelites, and inhabiting tlie very centre and 
seat of that ancient empire, are passionately 
attached to their country, X'otu'ithstanding 
all the robbery and violence of the late lung, 
the peoide preferred the independence of their 
country, remaining exposed to the most crush- 
ing oppression and devastating plunder, to 
the government of England under theauspiec.s 
of peace, seenrit}^ and an equitable taxation. 
Bishop Heber relates how a British officer, 
riding at the head of a party through Oude, 
conversed AA’ith those near him as to the 
frightful state of anarchy around them: he 
asked them if they would not like to he 
placed under British government? Ylierc- 
npon the jemindar in command of the escort, 
joining his hands, remarked Avitli great fer- 
vency, ‘'Miserable as we are, of all miseries 
keep ns from that!” — “Why so?” said the 
officer; “are not our people far better go- 
Amrned?” — “Yes,” was the answer, “but 
the name of Oude and the honour of our 
country would be at an end.” The jemindar 
u’as a Mohammedan, and the bishop adds, 
“Perhaps a Hindoo ryot would have given a 
different reply.” * Events have since proved 
the reverend traveller to liavo been wrong, 
for the Hindoo ryot joined the Mohammedan 
talookdar and zemindar in a sanguinary 
struggle for independence. With this ex- 
ception of Onde, no national feeling would 
rouse the Indians to arms. Even Avhen the 
Sikhs made so grand a struggle, it was more 
for the asceudancj'^ of the Khalsa faith than 
for the glory of the Piinjauh. 

Having shown the absence of all social oi 
political sympathy between the two races, 
British and native, and the nnlikclihood of 
their coming into closer communion^ unless 
great changes he wrought in the principles 
and tastes of both, it will not surprise the 
reader to learn that the disdain which mavis 
the general hearing of Europeans to the na- 
tives, pervades even the high places of go- 
vevnment. Distinguished princes attend 
assemblies and levees at govermnont-ho"-'^’ 
but they are made to feel, and somctinje.'i 
with keen humiliation, that they arc ftihj”* 
gated and tributary. 

A glimpse of Calcutta society in its 
phases Avill interest the reader. 
he given in the words of a foreigner, Arii‘\ 
iindtcd to an entertainment at govoninien • 

house on the arrival of Imnl and Lady 
" llctcr’s Jorrttfif, \oI.ii. p- “ft 
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iiing, ■with more frankness than good taste, 
has related his ohservations : — “Tlie several 
entrances through the gateways to the palace 
had a most imposing appearance, both sides 
of the well-made road being lined with lamps 
of cocoa-nut oil, blazing from eveiy post in 
the grounds, a sight as novel to mo as the 
Chinese lanterns which so tastefully illuminate 
the gardens of the Shanghai merchants Avhen 
they wish to exhibit more than usual magni- 
ficence. At the main doorway there were 
some two hundred servants squatting in rows 
in the large entrance hall, dressed in more than 
all the colours of the dolpliin and rainbow — 
whether private servants, or those belonging 
to the house I did not learn, but could not 
but notice their peculiar sitting posture, like 
so many pelicans on a beach. Walking 
throxigh the lower hall, passing at every 
turn the sepoy guard, we were shown up a 
long staircase, and ushered into the reception 
room. I passed through the outer hall to see 
the dancers, whose numbers fairly crowded 
one of the largest halls T ever witnessed. 
Before joining in the dance I wished to have 
the ‘ lions ’ of the evening pointed out, and 
I was particularly fortunate in having for a 

companion the accomplished Miss , whose 

name I find against No. 11 for a polka. Lord 
Canning, in a stiff black state dress, stood at 
the head of the room, in front of the chair of 
state — a nativ^e officer standing on either side 
— Avith AA’hat I supposed Avas the mace of office. 
The new governor seemed fairly lost amid 
the blaze of chandeliers, AA'hose dazzling bright- 
ness reflected from the prismatic glass made 
my eyes ache so much that I lost half the 
enjoyment of the CA^ening. Lady Susan 
Ramsay, the daughter of Lord Dalhousie, AA'as 
on the right, leading off, Avith all the gaiety 
of youth, the first quadrille — her partner some 
gallant officer of the Indian army, Avho AA'ore 
upon his breast the medals of many battles. 
The daughter of the commander -in-chief AA'as 
in the same set, and received particular atten- 
tion from the elegant aide-de-camp by her 
side. Lady Canning did not dance Avhile 
I was present, birt reclining upon the regal 
chair, received court from her honoured lord 
and the seA’^eral distinguished civilians and 
military officers present. The formality of 
her reception AA^as freezing. Her dress AA'as 
of AA’hite tulle over a Avhite satin skirt, looped 
U]) Avith red roses, AA'ith a head-dress of red 
velvet and pearls — not, in my opinion, elegant ; 
but the blaze of diamonds compensated for 
what Avas AA^anting in taste. She still pos- 
sesses the marks of early beauty, but time 
and the dissipations of her exalted position in 
London liaAm diminished her attractions. I 
foundmoreamusementinpromonadingtlirough 


the Avidc passage Avays, and in noticing the 
cliqueish movements of the guests, than in 
dancing. In the outer room. Lord Dalhousie 
Avas recciAu’ng his friends, but seldom rose from 
the couch AA'ithout shoAA'ing that too much 
exertion gave him pain, for physically, his 
constitution is shattered bj'^ hereditary and 
other insinuating diseases ; but his mind 
strengthens Avith the Aveakness of the body. 
AdministratiAm ability and decision of cha- 
racter are stamped upon his countenance, and 
judging from his features he must be capable 
of bearing groat mental labour. Poor man, 
AA'hat is all his greatness, AA’ith incurable ill- 
hcalth always staring him in the face ! Not- 
Avithstnnding the exertion of the punkahs, the 
rooms Averc ojqArcssively warm, and the dancers 
found more colour in their usually pale cheeks 
than thej’ had noticed for many a day ; but 
as a general rule their complexion Avas not 
improved by the addition. The music of the 
AA’cIl-organized bands at the extreme end of 
the dancing-saloon Avas most exhilirating, and 
seiwod to giA’c the only animation the forma- 
lity of the ball alloAved. Later I saw a sig- 
nificant moA’cment of the great leaders toAvards 
the stairs, all pairing off Avith puAACtilious 
ceremony, and folloAA’ing on I found myself in 
the supper-room, a room eA’^en larger than 
the saloon, the tables arranged after the shape 
of three -fourths of a square, Avith a long one 
in the entrance aisle adjoining, and seats and 
plates for at least fifteen hundred guests ; and 
yet there Avere many who remained Avithout 
a place, myself among the rest, for I Avas too 
busy noticing the moAmments of those around 
me. Everything that money can purchase in 
th.e East helped to ornament the banquet and 
administer to the palate ; at other times the 
most conspicuous dish of an Indian table is 
curiy, in as many forms as there are castes 
in Bengal, but that dish is never seen upon 
the supper-table. The banquet-hall AA’as too 
large to be adorned, and the guests too nu- 
merous to enjoy themselves, and the supper 
passed off with only the motions of the eaters 
and the rattling of the plates and knives. As 
silently as they entered they left the table, 
and again the dancers Avere on the floor; but 
I AA’as not among them, for I found peculiar 
interest in Avatching the motions of the state 
prisoners, and distinguished natives, avIio, 
dressed in the jjicturesque costume of then 
country, had been invited to partake m tlie 
festivities of those Avhq had brought them to 
their present humiliating position. Kings, 
princes, and rajahs, or their descendants, aa’cic 
there boAving and cringing under the iron 
rule of military poAver. There was the grand- 
son of the great Avarrior chief Avho so long 
kept the English at bay in the .almost impe- 
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«&e , and tins too, towards tliose of onr own 
Caucasian blood, where there is no instinct of 
race to excuse thoir unjust prejudice." 

It IS mournfully ti-ue tliat tlie conduct here 
described too much resembles the conduct of 
Englishmen where conquest has carried their 
arms, or colonization induced them to settle, 
iJie whole career of the English in Ire- 
land from the days of Henry II. to the 
present time has more or less* exemplified 
tins, ihc spirit of the English towards 
various aboriginal tribes in our colonial de- 
pendencies still further illustrates it; the 
proclamation of Independence hy the states 
of the American Union would never have 
resulted from questions, of taxation or Jaw, 
hut for the uniform contempt with which we 
treated our own people in the American pro- 
vinces, It is in vain, however, for writers 
like Ijayavd Taylor to accuse Englishmen as 
especially guilty in this respect ; they arc, in 
fact, less to he censured, however blame- 
worthy, than many other nations. Americans, 
Dutch, Portuguese, Spaniards have all vio- 
lated the laws of Christian duty and Christian 
charily to a greater extent in the same way. 
Undoubtedly a now feeling was gradually 
infusing itself into Indo-English life, when 
the mutiny so violently disturbed everything ; 
and should the effect of tliat terrible earth- 
quake subside, and India assume her wonted 
repose, -such ns under English governance it 
had attained, the sweet breath of Christian 
charity will make itself felt in the great cities 
of India— 

" And over liills, witli [icaliv top eiigrailetl. 

And innny a tract of palm and rice.” 

■\Vlmlever he the physical advantages of 
India, if Christianity he allowed to fulfil her 
own mission, her moral advantages null be 
greater ; while she enjoys 

“ A sununcr fanned ^Yi(h spice,” 

ehe Yvill also exult in the atmosphere of 
justice and love, and all that is true and 
good and benign in Christian England wll 
waft its influence to those shores.^ ihey ulio 
despair of such results, not bnly judge Chris- 
tianity wrongly, hut are inattentive to the 
slow progress of civilization in.every foim m 
Asiatic coinitiics. Ko desoription of cy. la 
improvement develops itself so fast in anj 
part of Asia, as to ptitlc those 
if Christian efforts m IiK ia 
despondency by the tan ® ^ ^eut 

religious influence makes. 

of. civilization has succeeded mo eiaim^} 

tliau the extension of religious t , 
although none has obstacles in - 
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veterate to contend with? The governmont 
has not succeeded in inducing a right apme 
ciation of order or of equal laws; nor ]!fs 
with infinitely more appliances, and a loiwer 
time for experience than modern OhristiaiTitv 
has possessed, secured its. objects anywhere 

in India. Are the cultivators prosperous aud 

contented, the sepoys dutiful and true the 
police efficient and faithful ? Immense sums 
have been expended on secular education- 
where are the results? Y'e know there are 
results, and they are in many respects bene- 
ficial ; in others they are, at all events for the 
present, duhious ; hut do not the best friends 
of secular education iu India lament the dispro- 
portion between the money, time, and talent 
employed on the one hand, and the good 
fruits on the other ? Have English settlers 
such as sugar and indigo -planters, reported 
that the zemindars and ryots have co-ope- 
rated with them, and acknowledged the benefit 
derived hy the introduction of capital, and 
the demand for lahoiir created in their neigJi- 
bouvhoods? Have all the commimss, 
agencies, bounties, persuasions, and efibrts of 
whatever kind, succeeded in indnoing fJie 
cotton cultivators to pick and to pack it elm, 
and to send it to the merchant in a inarkci- 
able form ? Do the merchants of Cabtii 
and Bombay proclaim to the world tkl 
English precept and example liave iiiffK'i 
commorcial integrity among the haDpiisait! 
native traders ? If, in every otlicr dirsc/iw, 
improvement proceeds at the slowest piw 
what grounds have men who liave tiemssfe 
effected little, jierhaps nothing, for dotrseti-- 
from the efforts of the Christian 
improve the people of India, or ofdosk-.- 
its ultimate triumph ? while after rep.^- 
failures or little success they still che® ' • 
expectation of seeing India couiiiiero--; 

agriculturally, legally, echw«tro*JJl, 

litically, much improved. 

Oliristian chnrch— notofa 
tion~it may he truly alleged ikttl 
to be no doubt, and 
the part of a candid 
that the success of Chrishau nn- 

tiaii 


the success 

uau schools, and 

instrumentalities, has < -Aj,;, of tif 

by ...» 0.1»- <!“;& 

the welfare ot India. 


much to he done 


by all good 


,|f> 


and it is^vcli^voldh 
cidto Aei'feiohasjiis b I 

tboro^gUy ^ 

compared vkh j ^ 

tals, the mom clear} ^ 

splendid qjsii crorti 

glorious wojh has 
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vating it to its proper place among tlio 
nations. Not only lias it exocilcnccs pecu- 
liar to itself, but in all that it shares in com- 
mon with other Eastern lamls, few can surpass 
the position which it occupies. In its manu- 
factures, the features of its landscajios, tlie 
Btructurc of its citic.s, and in its monuments 
of ancient grandeur, it falls not a whit behind 
other portions of the lilaslcru world. Its 
boundless plains, laden with crops of rice, 
wheat, mustard, Ac., arc far more extensive, 
and not less fertile, than those of IJoumelia 
and Egypt. The icy eape.s and mountain.s of 
Siberia cannot be compared with the higher 
ranges of the Himalayas, whose jiroud peak.';, 
covered with eternal snow, rear their hcad.s in 
silent grandeur to the heavens. 'I’he wide- 
spread valleys of Cashmere and the Dhoon, 
arc not loss lovely than that of Sauiarcnnd, 
or even than the far-famed vale of Tempo 
itself. Benares, Delhi, or Lucknow will well 
compare with Cairo or Constantinople. The 
strange arches of Oris.sn, and the towers of 
the temples at Puri and Konarak, find no 
parallel but in the cyclopcan wall of the Pelo- 
ponnesus, and in the treasury of Mycenm. 
The Alhambra is proud among p.alaccs, but 
Bayard Taylor declares it to bo far sur- 
passed by the palaces of Akbar and Shah 
Jehnn. The tombs of the l\Innichiko3 nro 
numbered among the celebrities of Cairo, but 
they are more than cguallcd by those of kings, 
priests, and nobles, .Mcattored widely round 
the cities of Agra and Delhi. The Cluirch of 
St. Sophia, and the I\Iosquc of Solyman, arc 
the pride of Constantinople ,* but among all 
Mohammedan buildings, whether mosques or 
mausolea, nothing can come up to the ex- 
quisite beauty and wondrous grandeur of the 
Taj Mehal. These things appear plain to 
travellers, who, from personal experience, are 
able to compare the scenery and the monu- 
ments of one land witli those of another.” 
These words are true, and justify a deep in- 
terest in India, not only on the part of those 
commercially or politically concerned, but of 
those who, as men of benevolence or Ohris- 
tianit}', desire to influence her social condition 
heneficialljq and to throw tlie light of civili- 
zation, knowledge, and charity, into the dark 
places of her error, cruelty, and degradation. 

The social peculiarities of India have at- 
tracted the attention of statesmen and littera- 
teurs in England, and our tales and novels 
begin to afford a place to Indian officials and 
heroe.s, as well as our graver works a place 
for the serious discussion of her concerns. 
The social life of India, ancient and modern, 
now interests the English people, and not 
only the inhabitants of these islands, but of 
Europe and of the United States. AH 
von. I. 


thonghfful men must nt last arrive at the 
conclusion that so long ns the religions of 
India prevail, it will he inipossihlo to modify 
the moral and social condition of the jieople. 

It is a grave fault with indcjiendcnt settlers 
in India that they seldom appreciate flic 
country. This is often the case even with 
the civil servants of (he company, although 
thoroughly imbued with the Philo-Indian 
.epirif, iioliccd elsewhere in those pages. 
Nowhere else in tlio world do educated men 
work so hard. Wearied out witli heat and 
hihour, (hoy have little di.^jtosifion for cxjdor- 
iug (he country, and enjoying its noble 
.scenery. To make a fortune, and return 
homo, is the grand object with nil. Very 
mmicron.s is the proportion of those wlio have 
rc.sidcd in the capitals of (ho )trosidcncic.s 
who never travelled a day's joiinioy into the 
interior. It is no nneommon thing toineet in 
this country “old Indians,” ns Europeans who 
have returned home after a long residence 
there arc generally termed, who arc more 
ignorant of the peculiarities of Indian scenery, 
the phj-sicnl features of (he countiy, and the 
social life of the pcojilc, than persons of their 
cln.sB and station in England wlio have never 
visited that country. When tlic reader reflects 
upon flic glorious scenery, and the attractive 
ohject.s of nature and art which India pos- 
scsso.s, (his will seem c.xtrnordinnry, notwith- 
standing the incessant toil to which Euro- 
peans in India are cxjtosed. The Calcutta 
llcricw accounts for it in tlieso terms : — 

” Unhappily, we have very few, if any books, 
that can be regarded ns comjdetc guides. 
JIcber’s travels, one of the best in former 
times, is now much out of date. The routes 
lie describes arc unfrequented, and his modes 
of travelling have become obsolete. A work, 
therefore, which describes in a lively and 
readable way objects most wortliy of obser- 
vation cnniiut be without iiiterest." It is upon 
the principle exju’essed in this passage that 
the author of this History has presented so 
much in detail the country and its people in 
the descrijttions given in these pages. 

The events of the great mutiny of ISS'J-S 
have opened up a new social question con- 
nected with India — the treatment of her cri- 
minals. The Duke of Wellington, when the 
Hon. Artluir "N^’cllesley and serving in 
India, complained that capital pnnishnient 
was too frequently resorted to bj^ the British, 
and too much relied upon as a means oi 
checking vice among the Hindoos. Other 
great officers and civilians have also rceom- 
mendecl incarceration, chains, the lash, inflic- 
tion of the loss of caste in various forms, and 
transportation, as substitutes for cn I 
punishment, far more effectual in d ■ 
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tlieir power in every direction to the east, to 
Kasi, Magadha, Benares, and Bahar ; south- 
ward, to the Vindaya hills, and across them 
to Vidarbha or Berar ; westAvard, along the 
Navnaada to Kusasthali and Dwaraka, in 
Gujerat ; and in a north-westerly direction to 
Mathura and Hastinapura. There are exist- 
ing evidences to corroborate the conclusion 
that settlements were also made in Banga, 
Kalinga, and Dakhin, though at a far subse- 
quent period. For this information, obtained 
from the fourth book of the Vishm Parana, 
we have to thank the facilities afforded by the 
learned and eminent translator. And these 
are the only historical facts which can j’et be 
gleaned from the numei'ous legends, Avhich are 
the only means afforded of distinguishing from 
fift}'^ to seventy generations of contempora- 
neous dynasties. 

After these follows in succession Rama,* 
a personage aa'Iiosc identity has been esta- 
blished, and who occupies a very promi- 
nent position in the history of his race, the 
hero of its oldest and greatest poem, the 
Rama Yana. He is described as a con- 
queror of the highest renown ; the deliverer 
of nations from tyrants, and also of his wife 
Sita from the power of the giant Ravana, 
King of Lanka ( Ceylon). He is reported to 
have been essentially aided in the achieve- 
ment by an army of monkeys, commanded by 
Hunman, the high-cheek-boned. This prince, 
in all probability, possessed a powerful king- 
dom in Hindostan, and subdued no small 
portion of the Deccan, and also penetrated 
into Ceylon. He is said to have been ex- 
cluded from his hereditary throne, and to 
have devoted many years of his life to ascetic 
devotion. HoAvever glorious may have been 
a portion of his reign, the close Avas dis- 
astrous. Having imprudently slain his 
brother Lachman, the partner of his dangers 
and his triumphs, his regret or remoi'se AA'as 
so poignant that he cast himself into a river, 
and there perished. His followers deified 
him : by posterity he has been AA'orshipped 
as a personification of the deity, and his ally 
Hunman, in some places, receives equal 
honour. f Sir "William Jones, in his enthu- 
siastic partiality for the East, has suggested, 
Avith very little success, an explanation of the 
fabled absurdity of his having been assisted 
by monke3's : — “ Might not his army of mon- 
ke^^s have been onl^' a race of mountaineers 

* Tod rcclcons fiffy-seven prinocs from Ikshwaku to 
Kama ; Sir William Jones gives fifty-six ; Bentley agrees 
Avilh Sir William Jones ; Colonel Wilford’s list 'i'od pro- 
noHuces of no use ; and otJier authors of repute ahstairi 
from any enumeration, prudently abiding the time till 
critical search shall succeed iu enabling us to correct the 
errors of Indian chronology. 

Asinltc Researches, vol. i. p. 259. ! 
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AA'hom Rama had civilized.” He even attaches 
some degree of credibility to the tale : — 
“ In tAAm or three places on the banks of the 
Ganges the Indian apes, at this moment, live 
in tribes of three or four hundred, are won- 
derfully gentle (I speak as an eye-witness), 
and appear to haAm some kind of order and 
subordination in their little sylvan polity.” * 

After Rama, sixty princes- of his reign 
succeeded to his throne, but the seat of em- 
pire, in all probability, AA^as translated, as 
Elphinstone surmises, from Oude to Oaiiouj. 

The great AA^ar celebrated in the MJialia 
Bharat, •\ next presents itself in Indian 
historJ^ The belligerents Avere two brandies 
of the reigning family. The object of con- 
tention AA'as the territory of Hastinapura, pro- 
bably on the Ganges, north-east of Delhi, 
Avhich still beai’s the ancient name.j: The 
disputants Avere members of the Lunar family, 
sons of tAvo brothers, Pandu and Dhritarash- 
tra, but aided by allies from remote quar- 
ters. The sons of the former, five in number, 
were Yudishtliira, Bhima, and Arjuna, by 
one of his Avives, Pritha, and Nakula and 
SahadiA’-a, by his other Avife, Madri. The 
family of Dhritarashtra Avas as numerous as 
the progeny of Priam, vith one daughter 
only. Dungodhana AA'as the eldest of the 
hundred sons, and detested his cousins Avith 
bitter and unrelenting hate. 

In the East any one tainted AA'ith leprosy 
AA'as disqualified from reigning ; and Pandu, 
the pale, as his name expresses, was, in con- 
sequence of his pallor, suspected of possessing 
the seeds of that disease ; tlierefore, though 
by birth the heir to the throne, he Avas set 
aside. He surrendered his claim to his 
brother, and sought a remote retreat in the 
Himalaj'a Mountains ; and there, released 
from the cares of a croAvn, passed his life in 
retirement. On his death, the companions 
of his seclusion coiiA'eyed his orphan sons to 


* The banner of Arjuna, one of the Pandavas, had as 
its armorial hearing a painted representation of Hunman, 
It is worthy of remark, that it Avas also the device ex- 
hibited upon the flag of the Rajah of Bhurtpore, when 
captured by Lord Combermere. 

f The text of the Mhaha Bharrat has been printed at 
Calcutta, in foiu- quarto volumes. The work Avns com- 
menced by the committee of public iustrnctioa, and 
completed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal, ^'lections 
from it have been edited by Fiaucis Johnson, Professor 
of Sanscrit, East India College, Herts, from ''“ose in- 
fprpRt.uifT TirpTfipo. and coiHOUS nnd learuud notes, ns c 


terestiug preface and cojiions and learned 
compiled the details in the ,,,,,^ 1 , 

opinion that the story of the Mhaha Bharrat '=> j 
more probable than that of the Rama la.ra, and contain- 
more particulars about the state of India, 
fcKutJr appearance of being founded on fael, niul. liU 
fhe JRacfli the source to whieh many chiefs 
ende.avour to trace their ancestors. It aa:.s prolubh nrittm 
iu the fourteciith century before Cliiist. 
i Elphinstone, vol. i. p. S'.'O. 
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It is said tlie buildings were eighty crave * in 
number. 

Ashowg, identical with Asoka, established 
c uring his reign the rites of Brahma, and 
tuose of Jyen subsequently. He is de- 
scribed as a prince who ruled with equity 
bis son Jelowk^ -was a prince of great ad’ 
imnistrative ability, who extended his con- 
qu^ts to the seashore, and on his return 
to Cashmere brought in his suite from Kanoie 
formerly the capital of Hindostan, many 
learned and \yise men, from wdiom he selected 
seven to preside respectively over the follow- 
ing departments — justice, exchequer, treasury, 
army, commerce, royal household, astrolosrV 
and alchemy. 

In the reign of Rajah Work the Brahmins 
rose superior to the Buddhists, and burnt 
down their temples. His reign is fixed by 
Professor Wilson n.c. 4:i)0. 

hlihiracnla, or ilehvkul, n.c. 310, j- made 
extensive conquests. A cnrions tale is re- 
corded of this reign, ivhich, divested of its 
metaphorical character, discloses the general 
laxity of morals which then prevailed. A 
large stone appeared in one of the rivers of 
Caslnnore, and entirely blocked it up, and 
whatever was cut away from it in the daytime 
grew again in the. course of the night. The 
workmen abandoned their labours in despair. 
Then a mysterious voice jiroclaimed that if a 
virtuous woman touched the stone with' her 
hand it would disappear. Royal proclamation 
was made, and woman after woman -was 
brought, who touched it without producing 
any effect. The king had the women put to 
death for their inconlineucy, their children 
for their illegitimacy, and the husbands for 
conniving at this wholesale harlotiy. Three 
million lives had been forfeited, when an 
humble woman, a potter, was found, free from 
taint ; her virgin touch dispatched the magic 
stone, and gave an open channel to the rock- 
obstructed stream.^ A reign so sanguinary 
-was terminated by a death deserved by its 
atrocities. As he advanced in years he 
became the victim of an excruciating disease. 
His suffering, it appears, made hm keenly 
feel the torments he had recldessly inflicted 
upon myriads. To expiate his crimes, he 
res’olved on a voluntary death, and a funeral 
pile was erected for his obsequies. An ob- 
stacle here presented itself. He had appro- 
priated the endowments of the higher orders 
of the priesthood, and appointed to the dis- 

A crorc comprised one Imndred lacs, or tea millions, 
an incredible mmhcr.—Mand-book of Bntish 
t The dates here assigned are from the 
noloay of Professor Wilson, on whose authority and 
there exists no higher— they miy be accepted. 
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charge of the sacerdotal functions an infoi.;«. 
mid disreputable ^ste— the- Gandba Bralu 
mins, a low race. The consequence was that 

extreme need, no one 
could he found duly qualified to perform tile 
ceremonies of his cremation, those impure 
tubes of Doradas, Bhoteas, and Meeblms\l,e 
recipients of his favours, alone heina acce 
Bible. The Brahmins of Aryadesa Jere in- 
vited, by the offer of liberal treatment to 
return. A pile was constructed of military 
weapons, to the summit of which the repentant 
monarch ascended, and amid its flames 'he 
yielded up Ins spirit, purified, as he believed 
from those sins, which, his traditions taiwht 
him, were expiated by his voluntary immob- 
tion. 

Vaca, or Beek, the son of this last noticed 
monarch, succeeded to him. His name has 
been perpetuated in connection with a city 
which he founded on the banks of the river 
Vacavati, called Lavanotsa, and a religions 
rite at which he assisted. The names of his 
immediate successors are the only blown sur- 
viving memorials of their reigns. 

Knbarct, or Gopaditya, governed r\iih 
wisdom and justice. He was a prince of 
eminent piety, and in -whose reign they report 
the golden age, Satya, was restored. He 
imposed a strict observance of tlie litital ow 
distinctions of caste, reformed the priesthood 
by the ejection of evil-doers, and the eitkice- 
mentof rigid discipline ; he encouraged Brah- 
mins of literary reputation and exalted virtiw 
to resort to his kingdom, and throiighont bf 
dominions all were strictly prohibited frosi 
destroying animal life, and all ranks of poj'''3 
were enjoined to abstain from flesh 
According to the Mohammedan anti!onj|!-, 
he built a temple near the capitfll, oofii 
Takht Suliman, which, with several otta 
places of Hindoo worshijt, in 
destroyed by Sekander, called ^ J ' 
one of the first Mohammedan 
mere. After a reign of sixty 
succeeded by his son 
W'hom it is merely related that 

‘7ewdisLtev,ory.;aa.tfc^ 

Blind, from the smallness "J f J J" 
last of his race who mounted the ^ 

Cashmere. By ins 

insiqipovtable i of 

subjects, Mrf 

bouring princes, that, ^ 

Oashmerians and J'-’’',' 

Thibet, according to f; 

defeated, capfured, st'f 

into prison, 

when he found ' 

and secreted himself m ^ 
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(nins with Iiis women ami a few followers. 
Doomed to exchange luxury for privation, the 
downy couch for the sharp rock, and the liar- 
mony of minstrels for the wild dashing of 
cascades or the wilder horns of the motm- 
taineers, ho at last found a refuge in the 
court of some com])assionato prince, whore, 
according to general belief, ho died in 
exile.* 

As this reign terminates the close of a 
dynasty, and, according to the chronology we 
have folloAvcd, has brought the narrative to 
the beginning of the second century, to a 


period nearly coinciding with that at which 
the history of the kingdom of Slagadn was 
interrupted, and ns near the epoch of Alex- 
ander and Chandragupta ns wo could con- 
veniently approach, it is advisable to resume 
the thread of our history where wc diverged, 
and devote a chapter to the cxjicdition of the 
great I^fnccdoninn, and its consequences, the 
only truly historic and wcll-nuthenticntcd 
episode in the nnte-jMohnmmednn records of 
India, and the point from which contempora- 
neous annals afford us an insight into the trans- 
actions of the countries beyond the Indus. 




CHAPTER XXX. 


INVASION or THE GREEKS— ALE.XANDER THE GEEAT— SELEUCUS NICATOR—THE BACTRIAN 

GREEKS. 


The conquests made in India by the Persian 
monarch Sesostris,f and which constituted his 
wealthiest aud most lucrative satrapy, de- 
scended to his successors, and, it may be in- 
ferred, remained subject to them down to the 
fall of that empire, and the imposition of the 
rule of the Greeks. 

The fall of Darius, the ajjpropriation of his 
home empire, the discomfiture of Bessus, and 
the subjugation of Bactria and the countries 
which lay between the Oxus and Tanais, or 
Transoxantes, the defeat of the King of Scythia, 
and subsequent alliance, and the overthrow 
and acquisition of Sogdia, enabled Alexander, 
in the tenth year of his reign, and the seventh 
after his invasion of Persia, to direct his im- 
mediate attention to the state of India. 

The perilous situation of Persia, and its 
eventual subjection, in all probability, inspired 
the Indian satrapy with the hope of being able 
to proclaim its independence. The occasion 
appeared to be the most favourable for the 
attempt. The great extent of the Persian 
empire, the remote situation of India, the 
violent opposition, which might be reasonably 
calculated on, from the powerful satraps whose 
territories intervened between the Indus and 
the seat of government, the length of time 
which would be devoted to the organization 
of the new government, all combined to confirm 
the assumption that they might act with im- 
punity. India was too rich a prize to be 
easily relinquished; its products, borne on 
the wings of commerce to the far West, were 
long previously articles of necessity to the 
wealthy, refined, and luxurious Greeks. A 

* Asiatic Hesearches, vol. sr. p. 31. 

t See page 366. 
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more intimate acquaintance with these en- 
riching productions, obtained through Persian 
channels, and the fact, which their fiscal 
returns recorded, that its tributes constituted 
nearly one-half the public revenno of that 
wealthy empire, decided the Macedonian on 
imposing his yoke upon them. 

The history of Alexander the Great is the 
theme of every schoolboy’s declamation. No 
personage is more familiar to every tyro, in 
some pliascs of his character. The means by 
which he secured the supremo command over 
the combined forces of the congregated states of 
Greece, the rapidity with which he spread far 
and wide his conquests, the vastness of his 
military conceptions, his untiring energies, 
mastery of details, and administrative capacity, 
liave been universally recognised, and have 
placed him in the van of the most able and 
most illustrious of heroes. The destruction 
of the city of Tyre, the Western emporium of 
the commerce of the East, and the stores of 
the Indian province, and probably the cogni- 
tion of the fact, that whatever nation from the 
remotes), antiquity monopolised that trade 
became the arbiter of the destinies of the 
world, inspired the first thought of carrying 
his arms into the far East. _ ' 

The brilliant achievements which crowded 
the history of the campaigns which led to the 
total discomfiture of the Persian aiinies, le 
flight of Darius, and the total 
the great empire founded by Cyrus, though 
they furnish the most thrilling chapters of 
histm-y, have no direct claim to a place in 

^°The batde of Arhela was the last stand 
maS by Darius for his throne and personal 
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tlie top of tlie breacli. By this a body of 
targeteers crossed over, but sucli was the 
precipitation Avith Avbicli the soldiers crowded 
to enter the city, the bridge gaA^e way, and all 
upon it fell with it from its elcA'ation. The 
Indians reaped all the advantages of the 
disaster. "With loud shouts they rushed upon 
their prostrate assailants : others from the 
walls hurled showers of stones and darts and 
all kinds of missiles; and some issuing from 
the small posterns, between the toAvers, in the 
walls, completed the destruction of those AA'ho 
had fallen. Fresh troops Avere sent from the 
camp to the succour of the besiegers, and to 
cover their retreat. On the fourth day 
Alexander projected another bridge, from 
other works, with simiiar success. At length 
all his efforts to capture the town having 
failed, terms of capitulation Avere agreed to. 
At Bazira and Ora the Macedonians met 
with a brave resistance. At Ora a number 
of elephants Avere captured ; these, the his- 
torian Arrian states, Avere appropriated to the 
use of the army. 

When the intelligence of the fall of Ora 
had reached the inhabitants of the neigh- 
bouring touTi of Bazira, they fled from their 
city in the dead of niglit to Aornos, a place 
of great security; a position AA’hich has com- 
manded a prominent place in history, though 
its geographical identity has hitherto baffled 
all speculation. The situation of Bazira, a 
fort of the Assaceni, Avas soraeAvhere at the 
south foot of Mount Paropamisus ; and it is, 
with some probability, maintained that it is 
the Bajore, or Bisore, of modern times, north- 
AS'cst of PeshaAVur, but its site is by no means 
certain.* And in this respect it shares the 
common fate of the localities in this direction, 
mentioned in the narratiA'e of Alexander’s 
Indian proceedings. Only a fcAV places liaA'e 
ns yet been identified — namely, Maracanda, the 
modern Samarcand ; the river Polytimetus, 
the modern Kohik; and Bactria, or Znriaspo, 
the modern Balk. The recent extension of 
the British poAver in the north-west, aaIII 
bring the classic lands of the Macedonian 
operations Avithin the sphere of antiquarian and 
scientific iiiA’cstigation, and a few years must, 
necessarily, bring to light the materials — 
abundant* it may be fairly assumed, though 
unheeded or unrecorded — Avhich have been 
left by the followers of the great conqueror of 
Asia. The capture of this rock has been 
looked upon ns the most extraordinary 
achievement of the most cxtraonlinary man 
Avho has yet trod the human stage; and 

• Arrinn, li. iv. c. xniii; Curtins, b. A'lil. c. xi ; 
Ib'otlunis, £). .Avni. c. IxxY. Sve SmWi’s Dielior.ary cf \ 
Grffh and Itoma's C/ferr.T/!.?'/ ; Grotc, vol. xii. p. !50t ; I 
Jie!>ord JourKid,\^t>\. I 
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though the history of its capture has formed 
hitherto a page of Grecian story, its equally 
appropriate locale is the Indian records. The 
Greek historian, — orrather the Egyptian; being 
a natiA'e of Alexandria, — ^Appian, giA'Cs the 
particulars. Aornos is described as the most 
stupendous natural fortress in all the East. 
The Indians had long deemed it impregnable. 
According to the old traditions of the country, 
the gods’ had essaj'ed in A*nin to take it. 
Three times it is reported to haA^e defied the 
efforts of the iimncible all-conquering Her- 
cules, the reputed ancestor of the Macedonian. 
The rock is described as being tweh'e miles 
in circuit, and the lowest part of it three 
quarters of a mile aboA’^e the plain. Did not 
its great strength impose the praclence of dis- 
lodging its AA'arlike occupants, the pro- 
spective glory of accomplishing that AA’hich 
had defied all his predecessors AA’as sufficient to 
incite Alexander to the perilous enterprise. 
A precipitous, dangerous, and solitary path, 
the work of human labour, AA-as the only 
means of ascent. On the summit AA-as a fine 
spring of pure AA-ater, AA’hich AA'cIled forth a 
plentiful stream, that leaped doAA-n its craggy 
sides. A AA-ood encircled a great portion of its 
ascent, and its surface supplied ns much arable 
and fertile land as Avas requisite for provision- 
ing a garrison of one thousand men. Alexander 
sent forAA’ard Ilephrestion Avith orders to make 
preparations for bridging the Indus, Avhile 
the great conqueror himself remained to ImA'c 
the distinction of directing the advances, and 
of securing the occupation of this fortress. He 
designed, should he not succeed in reducing it, 
at first, cither by assault orstratagom, toAA'eary 
the garrison by a protracted siege, or starve 
them into submisssion. Treachery lent its 
mercenary aid to facilit.nte the hostile 
projects of the belcaguercrs. The secret 
path AA’as disclosed, and Ptolemy sent in 
command of a sufficient force to avail him- 
self of the ojiportuuity. Ptolemy, having 
triumphed over cA’cry difficulty of the situa- 
tion, and, through this rugged and dangerous 
path, having gained the summit, ns he had 
been commanded, reared a burning torch on 
that part of the hill A\ hencc it could be most 
di-stinctly scon. This being: observed by Alox- 
amlor, he prepared for an assault on the 
folIoAving day. The nssaihnits Avcrc fiercely 
received and eventually rejiollcd. 'J'lie at- 
tacking force under Alexander liaving been 
thus obliged to withdrnAA’, the Indinns directed 
their Avhole strength ngaiiiPt I'tolomy, and a 
dreadful conflict ensued, the besieged liaving 
resolved to demolish the rampart Avhich he 
had throAA-n up for his protection, Avhile ho 
endeaA’oured Avith all bis migiit to defend ft. 
G.nlled by the incessant dischnrgo^ of tlm 
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Macedonian nrclior.<, the !' 0 ''iof:*'tl wore com- 
jH'llcil to retreat on the nppri'rieh of niijhf f<i 
their former po^i^i()n. Ihuini: tiie following: 
tiiglit Alexander di'-jiatelu'ii an Indiatj teout. 
on whe-^c fidelity and aptitude ho cotdd tely, 
to commnnicate to I’tolomy hia order;', that 
wlion he perooivod liim ahnif loitorin the Mch 
hclow. he r-hotdd. on hi*' ,*ido. jinlte n fimnl* 
tanconc nllnelc, and ihm; prevent the hr.’ieoed 
from CAncontralini; their force on the p-'inf of 
n?fnnlt. At hrenh of day Alexnndi r led hi>- 
divi‘^ion to the place nlu-ro, n'« ha- heen nhove 
related, Ptolemy had n-eonded, hciii}; r.'iti»fiod 
that if the dilTicnlticr- t’f that a'eenl were .'tir- 
monnted. and both force.' nnited, the enemy 
wor.ld ho foon lin'vcn fiotn their .'tromrlndd. 
Proa*-f to hre.Tt wa*; the fmdit mnintainrd 
without relaxation ; the mie party rtruyitlinj: 
to a‘'Ccnd,the other to hurl tlicm donunard- : 
while til convenient interval-, tlo* wearied 
waniorp of the front r.inh, Wttc rdieved hy 
frc.di fuceonr." from the rear. ’J'hroiurh the 
entire day thi*: pcrj onnl conflict nn“ viyoromly 
fu.^^tnined ; at i.n't the Mneedotiinn*' riaclnd 
the top, and were received hy ilu ir exultinj: 
friend?. 'J'lic united forec**, v. it limit rerpite, 
made a comhined attach — anain in vain ; rdscht 
clo'cd the cnoonntor uiiliont ntiy fiirtlo r nd* 
vantage being gained. Akxandvr now d<*- 
fpairetl of c.irrying (he fortre*^*. hy the nnahh-d 
prowcp« of hi*; men, .and had reconr,-e to hit 
Ftratcgie rhill for aid. ’When daylight 
appeared, ho ordered lur troop*! to bring 
from an adjacent wood, each one hundred , 
poles or sinhc.a, and with lhc.»o materials he ; 
caused a liiitrc ramjiart to he con.'-tnictod from i 
that part of tlie hill wlioro their entreneh- i 
nients were to a level with the summit of the i 
roch posscs.scd hy the Indian^, (lint from thi.s 
elevation they might he enabled to annoy the 
enemy with their darl.s and arrow.*;, \Vhilc 
this lnhoriou.s and cxpo.Rcd operation was in 
lirogrc.'s, Alexander was cheering his toiling 
eoldiera with word and cxnmidc. 

The army carried on the rampart flic 
length of a full furlong during the day, and, 
on the following, on the portion thus com- 
pleted, he stationed Ids slingor.s and engineers, 
who defended the workmen from attack. 
Thus in llirec days the work, a.s originally 
tle.signcd, was finished. On the fourth a little 
hill, ns high ns the defences of the enemy, was 
gallantly carried and secured hy a sjnritcd 
charge; to tin’s, ns a terniimis, Alexander de- 
cided on prolonging the rampart. Tlie boldness 
of this undertaking, and the skill and rapidity 
Avith'wliich it was executed, made the Indians 
despair of being longer able to liold their 
position. They now resolved to abandon it, 
and in order to effect tlieir purpose on the 
following night, nnperceived hy the enemy, 
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they had recmir.'.'c to an artifice, 'J’hcy sent 
a herald (o Alexander (o announce to liini 
that they Were ready, on certain condition.s, 
foiuneiider tlicmselve.s into his hands. 'Plicir 
conc<'aletl intention;! wore to lull his su.sjiiciona 
hy (lic‘'e ne!:oriation«. and under the favour 
of the darkiu’.*’* of the night to .steal away, 
ami hclake them* ''Ivci to their homos, Ale-x- 
amlef wa*! informed of tiieir dc-sign, and 
availed liimrelf of it. Ho allowed sufll- 
I’ienf ."p.nco for their pnrpo' e, hy nitlidrawing 
the feiitine)';, and in per.-on awaited tlioir 
de cent. Wlien the defenec.s were evacuated, 
aeeompaiiied hy .‘even Imndrcd of lii.s guards 
and targetcen*. he liini‘;elf fint entered the 
roi*k which the em my had jiirl dc; cited, and 
liii tro.ip*-, hy helping one the otiicr, climbed 
tij> aftir liim. I Mice in jiO'.-!e;.sion, a pre- 
arranged fignal was /riven, and tlic main 
!.ody ..f the .M aceihmians foil upon the dis- 
orgniii'cd and unprotected gnrrison, and cut 
tn.nny of them to pierc!. Hnndrcd.s, seiircd 
with jssiiie ami fear, in their fliglit fell licad- 
long fr<>m the prrcipict";, and perished. Alex- 
ander w.s't thm; in poi-.*.o.‘*.'-ion of the rock which 
had defied the a'-'-anll.s of all previous n.'faiJ- 
ants, and tradition included ninong.st tho.‘;c, 
Hcretihv, his anre.'-lor. Having: offered sncii- 
fic'’,.'md! np]>lied the jdaccwitli a suflicicnt gar- 
ti-oii, he entni,-;fed the comwnud to Sislcottiis, 
an Indian prince, wlio liad, in previous year.*;, 
fled from his native country, for some ennse, to 
IJe.-'-ns, in Jlactria, and had in that country, 
and dming the j)ro.‘'cnt camjinign, rendered 
Alexander mo.'-t o.-.>:cntial Fcrvicc.s. 

'J'lie silo of fhi.s strongliold lias been n 
.;;nhjecl of iiifpiiry to several modern scholars. 
The difcrcp.sncio.s which exist in the descrip- 
tion of it hy Arrian and Curtin.s Jinvc added 
to the dinicultic.*;. Tlic most clahornlc and 
vnluaMc jiajicr on the subject is the “ Gradns 
ad Aorno.*;," hy INIajor Abbot, in the JoutmiI 
of the Jhugal Asiatic Socicti/, No. 4, 1854. 
His views arc lierc quoted, and if he has not 
decided the question, lie has supplied mate- 
rials which arc calculated to load to its cnrlj’- 
solution. Tlio train of investigation wOiich 
he lias /nirsued was suggested by the very 
iteverend .f. ^ViIlinnls, Archdeacon of Car- 
digan, in liis Life of Alexander, the best hio- 
grajdiy of tlic Macedonian wliich lias appeared 
in the Englisli language, in which it was 
mggested that it Avas to he sought on the 
right hank of the Indus:*— “The Avhole nc- 

* " Tiic rock )3 not known to me from modern autlio- 
•itics nor do I know of nny traveller who has exainincd 
his remote corner. It is on the right bank of the Indus, 

•lose to the river, but I have no means to nseertmn the 
•lact site. A traveller going np the right bank from 
Vttock could not fail to find it.”— Archdeacon Wiluajis 
and Actions of Alexander the Great, New York 
dition, p. 293. 
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count of the rock of Aornos is a faithful pic- 
ture of the mountain Mahahunn, It -was the 
most remarkable feature of the country, as is 
the hlahabunn. It was the refuge of the 
neighbouring tribes. It was covered with 
forests. It had good soil, sujBScient for one 
thousand ploughs, and pure springs of water 
everywhere abounded. It was 412-5 feet 
above the plain, and fourteen miles in circuit. 
It was precipitous on the side of Embolima, 
yet not so steep but that two hundred and 
twenty horses and the war engines were 
taken to the summit. The summit was a 
plain where cavalry could act. It would be 
difficult to add a more faithful description of 
the Mahabunn.*' l^Tiy the historian should 
call the rock Aornos, it is difficult to say. The 
side on which Alexander scaled the main 
summit had certainly the character of a rock, 
but the whole description of Arrian indicates 
a table-mountain. The fortification itself, 
though styled the rock, does not seem to have 
been very lofty nor formidable. Alexander 
assailed it without scaling ladders the night 
of its evacuation, and was the first, as has 
been said, to ascend it. This we learn from 
the remark, ‘ that the soldiers drew one the 
other up the rock.’ Ho European in modern 
times has ascended the Mahahunn. The 
accounts of natives are so vague that it is 
difficult to trust them ; it is certain, however, 
that the Mahahunn has been occupied by 
castles in two or three places. The best 
known of these is called Shahkote, or ‘ the 
royal castle,’ a modern name, which may 
refer to the visit of Nadir Shall, who pitched 
his tent on that spot. Another castle is said 
to have stood on the brink of a precipice of 
several hundred feet deep. To the westward 
is the table of Mahabimn. To the north is a 
ravine, and be 3 mnd it a small hill of the same 
height as the rock, or mound, on ■which the 
castle stood. The water on which the gar- 
rison depended was a spring in tliis ravine. 
When the mound was lost the garrison liad 
no choice but to surrender. This site appears 
to answer best the description of Arrian. 
Ptolcraj' might have casil}’’ passed round to 
the cast, and have occupied tlie point on the 
mountain crest. The ordinary path of ascent 
would have placed Alexander also on the left, 
that is south of the fort. He would have 
broken ground at two hundred and fifty 
yards, that is beyond arrow-ffight, ami have 
driven his trench up obliiiuelj’ to the fort. 
The cajitnre of the small hill near, vould 
not only have cut off the water of the garrison, 

* .ir,] Lillian sipnifics miplity forest or niielity pool, 
The original iiatne liad been ^Inlal'iii, “iniplily roe^.^ 
which would nccomif for the Greeks calling it cmphati- 
tally the rock,— .M'corr. 
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but in case of assault, left them no choice 
but to fl}’- down the precipice on the cast, 
where exciry man must hare perished in the 
hot jmrsuit, whereas, when favoured by night, 
the paths were practicable to mountaineers 
well acquainted with them. From Aornos 
I Alexander went in search of the brother of 
Assacenus, who had rallied his forces in the 
mountains, and bad carried off some of tlie 
elephants. From the summit of the Maba- 
bnnn the extensive A'alleys of Boonair and 
Ohumla lie spread out to view — the probable 
retreat of fugitives from Soliant. When, 
however, the enemj' had mastered the Malia- 
bnnn b\' the north-western spur, Alexander 
would Lave found himself in Chumln. The 
country was utterly deserted by its inhabi- 
tants, and Alexander does not seem to have at- 
tempted to retain possession of it bj’ occuj>ying 
it with garrisons or colonics. Ho probabl\' 
thought the vallej' too remote from sujiport, 
and too mneb shut in by the mountains.” * 

This is a strong case of identit}', and Avould 
have been conclusive conld it be reconciled 
to the description of Curtins, wlio comj)nres 
Aornos to a meta (the conical goal of a 
stadium), and says that the Indus washed its 
base — that at the first assault eovoral Mace- 
donian soldiers were linrled down into the 
river. This close juxtaposition of the Indus 
has been the jirincipal I'entnrc looked for In* 
travellers who have sought Aornos, but no 
place has j’et been found answering the con- 
ditions required. The fall of Aornos, while 
it added greatly to the fame of Alexander, 
struck terror and dismay into the contiguous 
states. The Assaceni fled witli their ele- 
phants to the mountains. H^’rfa and the siir- 
romuling country wore so wliolly nbnndoned 
by the inhabitants, that not one could be found 
to supply any information to the Creeks. 

Alexander, anxious to glean some know- 
ledge of the eustojns of these clans, their 
mode of warfare, and the mimber of their 
elephants, dispatclied Xcarchnsaiid Antioehns, 
with large bodies of troops, to emlcnvoiir (o 
catch .some of the inhabitants. He in flic 
meantime jirosccutod hi.s journey towards the 
Jiidn.s, linving sent troojis before liini to level 
the road, which was nnlit for the jias^nge of 
liis nrnn-. IIi.s scouts liaving hronglit to him 
some of the natives, lio learned that the 
entire population liad fled to Ilari-ade.s for jiro- 
tcction, bnt that (heir elepb.ants had been left in 
the jiastnre.s near the river Indus, (‘onducted 
bv these native.*, he set out in oi the 
elephants. Two of them, in tlie endeavour 
to obtain po.=.H'.*siou of tluve aniiiird*. tniid'led 
from the rocks, and jicrisbed, tio- renuunder 

» Joi-raal (f tL- 

p. stl, 
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wore snfely secured, and conveyed to tlio army 
for their use. Near these pasture.^ lie opjior- 
tunely discovered a wood, extending to the 
river, capable of supplying ample materials 
for building boats. To this use they were 
expeditiously appropriated, and the boats 
being built, were forwarded to the bridge 
which Ilcphfcstion and Perdiccas had by this 
time completed. Alexander then entered that 
part of the country which lies between the 
Cophen and Indus. It was in passing througli 
this district that he visited Nysa,* a city 
.•sacred to Dionysius (Bacchu.‘<). As soon as 
the inhabitants were appH.^ed of his arrival, 
they scut to him their chief, Ahoujihus, and 
thirty ciders, to chiiin his protection. These 
envoys having been abruptly introduced to 
Ale.xander’s tent, surprised him, dusty with 
travel, and clad in his mail armour, his lichnet 
beside him, and hi.s sjiear in his grasj). In 
utter nma5:ement at the figure before tbcm 
they pro.strated themselves on the ground, 
and for a considerable time hept silence. At 
length reassured by the hing, their chief is 
reported by Arrian to have nddrcs.scd to him 
the following extraordinary speech, which, if 
credit-worthy, evidences a far closer inter- 
course between the East and far West than is 
disclosed by any known pas.s.agc of the antc- 
Ale.xandrian period. As a mytliological illus- 
tration it proves the connection between the 
Asiatic and European superstitions, and his- 
torically confirms the conclusion arrived at in 
a former chapter, of the very early relations 
existing between the c.\tren]cs of the ancient 
world. Akouphus thus accosted him ; — “ 0 
Idng, the Nyseans entreat you, by the respect in 
which you hold Dionysius, to leave them free, 
and their own masters. Their claims arc thc.se : 
wheu Dionj'sius had conquered the Indian race, 
he returned to the Hellenic sea. From the 
outworn of his anny, Dionysius founded 
this great city, as a memorial of his wander- 
ing and his victory to after generations, — 
even as thou thyself liast founded Alexan- 
dria in the Caucasian lilountnins, and another 
Alexandria in Egypt, and many others hast 
thou founded, and shalt found, from time to 
time, even as thou hast shown greater exploits 
than Dionysius. Dionysius assuredly called 
this city Nysa,]* after his nurse Nysa, and the 
country Nysaia; and that mountain which is 
near the city, Dionysius named Meros the 
Thigh, because according to fable he grew in 
the thigh of Jupiter. From that time have 
we dwelt in Nysa the free, — and we are free, 
and are a commonwealth, and jieaceably have 

. * A small town in the country of the Aasaceui, in the 
Western Punjaub. 

t There were several towns of that name dedicated to 
"Dionysins. 


WO lived under the protection of our own 
laws. And of our origin from Dionysius wc 
linve t hisundoubfed testimony, ' the iv}*, which 
here abounds, and grows nowhere else in 
Indian soil.’” 

This oration, it is said, was mo.sl acceptable 
to Alexander, who had an interest in having 
(ho story of Dionysiusand his travels accredited, 
and in his being believed to be the founder of 
Nysn. 'J'hcsc being taken for granted, it 
would bo universally recognised that Jiis own 
conquests were not only co-extensivo with 
tho.se of the mythic and divine hero, but had 
jicnctrated far beyond them. It was also 
conducive to his projected measures to make 
tJic.‘o fnbics fiuhscrviciit to his designs. He 
knew the intlucnce their being believed in would 
exercise over the 7ni;id.s of the Macedonians, 
who thojigh now over three thousand miles 
distant A‘om their homes, fatigued by the 
labours of eight camjmigns, many of them 
loaded with honours and riches, were about 
to be led, through the insatiable ambition of 
their restless monarch, beyond that river which 
to them was the bounds of the explored 
world, to the perilous enterprise of attempting 
new acquisitions, and from peojiles whose 
bravery they had to apprehend from the stern 
resistance with which the}' had been rcccntl}’ 
so eflcctivcly opposed. It is more than prob- 
able that at this early period were heard through 
the camp the sullen murmtirings of that dis- 
content which at a subsequent and not very 
remote jieriod, terminated the onward course 
of the JIaccdonian conqueror. That the inter- 
view narrated took place there is no reasonable 
doubt, and that the speech addressed to 
Alexander, was faithfully reported, there is 
every reasonalde assurance to believe. But 
the probability is that the king took advan- 
tage of the similarity of names, and the un- 
usual presence of the ivy, and preconcerted 
the dramatic interview with the deputation 
from Nysa, in order to gratify the pride and 
vanity of liis Grecian soldiers, and thus re- 
concile tliem to the campaign for which ho 
was then preparing. He conceded to the 
Nyseans a full confirmation of their liberties 
merely stipulating that they should furnish 
him with three hundred horsemen as a mili- 
tary contribution, and a hundred of their best 
men ns hostages. At the last demand the 
king observed that Akouphus smiled, and 
when asked to state the cause of his mirth, 
he replied that Alexander was welcome to 
that number, nay, to double that number of 
the lad men in Nysa, but wished to know 
how any city could be governed it deprived 
of one hundred of its lest men. Alexander, 
pleased with the answer, .took the cavalry, but 
remitted the hostages. 
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The observations on this passage by the 
very reverend Archdeacon 'Williams are so 
masterly conceived, and pertinent to the sub- 
ject, though at variance with the conjectures 
above ventured, that they are considered 
■worthy of quotation : — “ It is difficidt to ac- 
count for those and other traces of Hercules 
and Dionysius which are gravely recorded in 
the ■wi'itings of Alexander’s most trustworthy 
historian. The arras of Darius, the son of 
Hystaspes, had no doubt been carried to the 
Indus, and the rock Aornos might have been 
repeatedly besieged in vain by the Persians ; 
Greeks also from Ionia, Doris, and Eolis, 
might have been settled according to the well- 
known policy of the Persians on this distant 
frontier, and have carried with them the 
mysteries of Bacchus : yet with all this it is 
difficult to believe that the Macedonians, who 
had travelled over the most enlightened and 
chnlized states of Asia without discovering 
one trace of Hercides and Dion 3 ’sius, should 
thus find vestiges of the supposed expedi- 
tions of both heroes in the obscure corner 
between the river of Cabul and the Indus. 
Jlight not some Macedonians have vdsited 
Rj'sa during the celebration of the festival of 
the Hindoo god Rama, and easily recognized 
his identit}' with their own Dionj'sius ? The 
following passage, from Bishop Heber's Jour- 
nal in India, is the best illustration of the 
subject : — ‘ The two brothers, Rama and 
Luchmun, in a splendid palace, were conduct- 
ing the retreat of their army. The divine 
Ilunniman, as naked, and almost as hairj' as 
the animal whom he represented, was gam- 
boling before them with a long tail tied round 
his waist, a mask to represent the head of a 
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baboon, and two great pointed clubs in his 
hands. His armj' followed — a number of 
men with similar tails and masks— their bodies 
dyed with indigo, and also armed with clubs. 
I was never so forcibly struck with the iden- 
tit}' of Rama and Bacchus, Here were before 
Bacchus, bis brother Ampelns, the satyrs, 
smeared with wine lees, and the great Pan 
commanding them.’" 

Alexander, with the companion cavahy, 
and the flower of the phalanx, ascended 
Mount Meros, that he might see a hill over- 
spread with laurel and ivy, and groves of 
every variety of trees, and* stocked with all 
kinds of wild beasts. The Macedonians de- 
lighted by beholding, after such a lapse of 
time, their fondl}' revered green ivy- 2 )lant, 
memorial of their homos and altars, wove it 
into chaplets and wreathed their brows, sung 
hj-mns to Bacchus, and invoked him by all 
his names. Costly sacrifices were offered in 
his honour, and sumptuous feasts of regal 
magnificence in-olongcd the solemnities. To 
such a pitch was the general enthusiasm in- 
flamed that Arrian states, on the nuthoritj* of 
some preceding writers, that Macedonians of 
the first rank during the banquet, their brows 
encircled with ivy, in religious frenzy made 
the mountains re-echo with long-continued 
acclamations of Hvoe ! and Bacchc ! Erom 
Xysa the whole army marched to the bridge 
erected over the Indus, ns Alexander had 
commanded. The whole summer and winter, 
as recorded from Aristobidus by Strabo, had 
been spent in the march from Bnctria and 
their late campaign among the mountains, 
and with the commencement of spring Ihe^’ 
descended into the idains. 


CHAPTER XXXI. ’ 

ALEXANDER CROSSING THE INDUS, AND SUJ5SEQUENT OPERATIONS. 


Tnn laborious operations nccompli.shcd amidst 
the severities of wntcr, despite natural ob- 
stacles of no ordinary magnitude, and against 
foes not to be dc.spised, injposed the necessity 
of giving some little rc.«pitc to the army jnc- 
vious to their entering on their ninth cam- 
paign. They halted for thirty days on the 
wc.«tcrn bank of the Indus, and sitont their 
time in the performance of religious rite.®, npd 
gvninastic and ecjuc.strian sports, and the in- 
dulgence of all sorts of festivities. In addi- 
tion to the bridge, which, ns has been stated, 
was completed, he found two large vessel.'^ 
aho built, with thirty oars, besides many more- 
small ones. 


It is presumed, on grounds sufficiently 
satisfactoi'}', that the Grecian arny crossed 
the Indus at Attock. At this ])criod the 
region immediateh- to the oast of the tipper 
cour.<3C of the river owned three indeju'ndcnt 
.sovereigns : Abisares, whobc territories lay 
amongst the mountains ; Taxilcs, who ruled 
over the countrt- immediately in front, r trctch- 
ing from the Indus to the HyOn.'-jics (the 
.Ihclum); and I'orus, whose dottiinionsc.xfendod 
from the Ilydaspcs oa.'^tward — a prince who 
from the militarv- resource.^ at his command, 
njtj>cnr.s to have been an object of fu-picloti 
and fear to his ncighbourti on cverv I'ub',* 
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Tnxilos, whoso iininc nppcnrs (o have hocn 
derived cither from the cnjdtnl of his do- 
minions, or from tho oflico wliioh he bore, 
immediately proffered his submission, and 
sent a princely present of two hundred 
talents of silver, three thousand oxen, above 
ton thousand sheep and thirty elephants, and 
a reinforcement, of soven hundred Indian 
horse. 

The construction of the bridge across the 
Indus has not been described by any of the 
historians of Alexander's Indian camjiaign : 
Arrian, who regrets the omission, thinks it 
was composed of vessels close hound together ; 
and to this conclusion he is drawn, not by the 
fact that the extraordinary depth of the river 
would prevent piles being driven, hut because 
a great work so built could not bo accom- 
plished in tho short time occupied by it. 

Alexander, having gained the other side of 
the Indus, again offered sacrifices to the gods, 
and then proceeding on his journey he arrived 
at Taxilln,* a large wealthy city, and the most 
populous bctwooii tho Indus and tho .Thclnm. 
By Taxilos and his subjects he was received 
in the most friendly manner, and in return 
for this reception he assigned to him as much 
of the adjacent country as he desired. Thither 
came ambassadors to him from Abisarcs, 
with his brother and some of his nobles, and 
from Doxareus, another prince of that coun- 
try, with presents also. Although Alexander 
treated Taxilos noth such high distinction and 
consideration, he nevertheless left a governor 
in the province, and placed a garrison in the 
city. Here he also left all his invalids for the 
recovery of their health, and then moved on 
towards the Jhelum, on tho eastern bank of 
which he was informed a powerful prince, 
Porus, was encamped with a formidable force 
to dispute his passage. On receiving this in- 
telligence he dispatched an officer back to the 
Indus with instructions to have those vessels 
with which he had crossed that river taken to 
pieces, and transported to the Jlielum, .and 
there put together again, and launched upon 
it. This was accordingly done, the smallcv 
vessels being divided into two parts, the larger 
(of thirty oars) into three. 

Strabo asserts that the Macedonians marched 
in a southern direction from the Indus to tho 
Jhelum, It is probable, then, that the ad- 
vance of the 'army was along the main road 
leading from Attock to Jelliapore. On his 

* Taxilla, a place of great importance in the Upper 
Punjaul), between the Indus and Hydaspes. The coun- 
try is reported, to he more fertile than Egypt. There 
can he little doubt that it is represented by the vast ruins 
of Mankyala. Wilson considers it to he the same as 
Takhsasila of the Hindoos. — Smith’s Dictionary of Geo- 
grapluj. 


march ho was strcngflicncd by the accession 
of five tliousand Indian horse, under the com- 
mand of Taxilos and other native princes. 
As ho bad previously heard, on his arrival he 
found Porus encamped on the opposite side, 
with his whole army surrounded by clepliants. 
Every .sjiot, both above and below tho main 
road, that jwcaented facilities for passing, was 
carefully and skilfully guarded, and instruc- 
tions given that wherever the enemy at- 
lcm])fcd a jtassage they were to he con- 
fronted. Alexander, startled by these pre- 
parations, resolved to divide his army in the 
same manner into several parties, in the hope 
of distracting Porus, and thus rendering his 
arrangements fruitless, 

Alexander was convinced by the prepara- 
tions so skilfidly made for his rcccidion that 
he had no contemptible opponent to deal 
until, and that bis policy slionld be to deceive 
Porus ns to bis immediate intentions. He 
ordered bis troops to lay waste the surround- 
ing country, and while on this duty covertly 
to survey the river, and ascertain where it 
might with greatest facility bo crossed. He 
had large supplies of corn conveyed to his 
camp from all the country lying to the west 
of tlic Ilydnsjios, The object of this nccumti- 
lation of stores was to induce Porus to believe 
that it was his determination to remain in his 
present entrenchments till tho waters of the 
river had subsided, and an O2)portunity would 
be afforded him of effecting the passage 
dcs])itc all opposition. With his vessels 
stationed at every convenient point, and the 
covering of his tents stuffed until light buoyant 
matter, as nsnnl, and the whole hank lined 
until horse and foot, he suffered the enemy to 
take no rest, and so distracted him, that he 
could not cnlcnlato where tho attempt to cross 
would be made, or what provision to make 
for the repose and safety of his troo2is. 

Alexander’s Indian expedition was under- 
taken nearly at the close of the spring, when 
the rainy season had already commenced in 
the mountains, from which all tho rivers of 
the Punjaub flow, and he passed the Hy- 
dnspes at Midsummer, about the height of 
the rainy season. At this time of the year 
the snows on the mountains, melting with the 
summer heat, contribute to augment the 
floods, and consequently the streams are both 
muddy and rapid. In winter, when the snow 
congeals, the rivers become clearer and shal- 
lower, and, u-ith the exception of the Indus 
and Ganges, are fordable in some lolaces. 
Alexander caused a report to be sedulously 
circulated that it was his resolve to abide a 
favourable opportunity, and not to hazard an 
attempt till the season would favour the enter- 
2irise, In tho meantime he was anxiously 
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watching an opportunity to pass over secretly 
and tuiobscrvcd by the enemy. The danger 
of attempting it openly were many and fmmi- 
Jiont. Porus was on tlie alert, and prepared 
lor tlio contest. His tone was defiant. Cur- 
tins relates that Alexander imagined that the 
])rcstigc of Im name might influence the 
Jndiau prince to submission, and, with this 
presumption, dispatched Cleochares with a 
summons, “that Im should pay a tribute, and 
meet the Icing at the nearest pass on his fron- 
tiers." Porus replied “ that he had intended 
to perform one of these acts, and would meet 
the Macedonian at his entry, but u'ith an 
army.”* Alexander was also apprehensive 
of the effect which would be produced by the 
multitude of elephants in the Indian army, 
amounting to eighty-five of the best class, 
which were drawn up in the first line, well 
accoutred and excellently disciplined, in readi- 
nosB to fall upon the Macedonians as they 
emerged from the stream ; also lest his horses 
would not bo able to gain the other side with- 
out much difficulty, because of tlio elephants, 
which would meet them, and frighten them 
with their unusual noise and aspect ; and, in 
addition to these considerations, he was in 
some donbt whether they could be kept on 
the inflated hides, and so convoyed across 
the river, for the ap])onranco of the elephants 
upon the hanlcs before them would terrify 
them, and force them to plunge into the 
stream. In the rear of the elephants Avere 
ranged three hundred Avar chariots, and thirty 
thousand infantiy, including boAvmen. Porus, 
liiraself AA'as mounted on a richly capavisoned 
elephant, AA'hicli towered above the rest; his 
armour, enchased with gold and silv'cr, set off 
Avith effect his gigantic person. His courage, 
the Greeks confess, covvespondod with his 
stature, and “ his mind AA'as the seat of as much 
AAusdom as could subsist in an unpolished bar- 
barian.” t The riAmr, on the hanks of which 
the armies AA^ere intrenched, is represented 
to ho' one English mile in breadth, its channel 
deep, and similar to an arm of the sea. 

infinonced by these various and potent 
considerations, Alexander resolA^ed on haAung 
recourse to stratagem, and thus secretly to se- 
cure the Ainopposcd transport of his army. He 
dispatched, in A’arious detachments, to scA^eral 
parts of the river, by night, his cavalry, AA-ith 
instructions to raise loud shouts, and sound 
alarms, and to have all things apparently 
ready for an immediate passage. This order 
being faithfully carried out, Porus ^vas 
alarmed, and directed his elephants to bo 
sent wheresoever these demonstrations Averc 
made, while Alexander kept a strict Avntcli on 
Ctirlitis, vol. ii. t. Vlil. c. jiii. 
i- Ibid. 


[ his movements. These alarms haAfing been 
repeated for several consecutive nights” with- 
out any further attempts being made, Porus 
began to relax his precautions, and eventuallv 
desisted from making his obserA'ations ; and 
though the Macedonians persevered in tLir 
tactics, the Indians treated them Avith total 
indifference. The only precaution Porns con- 
tinued to take was to place guards on seA'eral 
parts of the hank. 

Having thus lulled the enemy info sup- 
posed security, Alexander made arrange- 
ments for a decisive moi’e. During the 
exploi’ations of the parties Avho aa'ci'c ordered 
to survey the river, an island was discovered 
about nineteen miles aboA'e the spot on ivliich 
the Macedonians Avere encamped. Tliis island 
was thickly Avooded, and uninhabited, and 
opposite to it lay a rock, or high point of 
land, Avliere the channel of the river takes a 
great sAA’eep, and this also AA’as coA’ered Avith 
trees of various kinds. Alexander considered 
tliat this was a place suited to his objects, 
and that there might be ad\'anfageoiislv and 
safely located a large body of his troops, willj- 
ont the cognizance of the enemy. He thcro- 
foro gave orders for the conveyance thither 
of a large force of horse and foot. About 
nine miles up the river— that is, nearly half- 
AA'ay hetAA'een the camp and the island — he 
posted some choice troops, and Crnterns, 
Avith his oAVn body of horse, Avns left in pos- 
session of the camp. He directed that the 
same uproar AA’hicli had been indulged in for 
several nights previous should still be por- 
SGA’ered in, and fires lighted through the 
camp for many nights together; and Avhou he 
decided on immediately passing over, he made 
his preparations openly. lie gave Cratorus 
strict orders not to attempt to cross before he 
obseiwed Porus on the other side either 
coming against them or flying from tJjc field. 

" If Porus,” said he, “ should come out to meet 
me AA’itli part of his army, and leave the other 
part Avith the elephants in the camp, then do 
you keep your present station; but if lie 
draws off nil his elephants against mo, and 
leaves the rest of his army encamped, then 
hasten over the river Avith all your force, for 
the sight of the elephants niono makes the 
passage dangerous for liorscs," I’o tlic de- 
tachment which was posted, as Ptntcd, halfway 
between the camp and the island, he issued 
instructions to divide the force, and when 
thev perceived the Indians on the o))pO'itf 
side engaged in battle, to ferry over, lie bad 
taken the precaution to have the ve«(!p, by 
the aid of Avhich he liad (r.ansported bi'^ army 
across the Indus, fomAarded to the Ilydnsj.t-.- 
and also the hides which he had inflated m>d 
made air-tight. Having completed all the 
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preparations whicli liis groat abilities liad sug- 
gested, Providence came tlion to liis aid. Tiie 
night on whicli ho had arranged for tlio passage 
to take place was ushered in by a tierce storm : 
a dense fog, sa^'thc Greek historians, covered 
the plain, the winds howled, the lightning 
flashed, and thunder pealed, while the rain 
fell in incessant torrents. The clash of 
armour, the tramp of moving hosts, and the 
noisy confusion of cmbarlcation, were all 
silenced amid the_ njiroar of the jarring 
elements. A little before day the winds were 
hushed, and the rain ceased, and during this 
auspicious respite as many of the foot and 
horse ns the hides and ships could carry, 
passed into the island unoliserved by the 
guards which Porus had j)lnccd ujion the 
bank. Before they had pa.ssed through the 
island, and were ready to ascend the l)nnk, 
Alexander, accompanied by some of his 
principal officcr.s, followed in a vessel of 
thirty oars. After traversing the island the 
troops approached what ajipearcd to bo the 
opposite bank of the river, in eight of the 
enemy’s outposts, who rode with all imaginable 
speed to carry the news to Porus. In the mean- 
time Alexander, the first to ascend the bank, 
marshaled his troops ns they landed, and then 
led them on in order of battle. As they pro- 
secuted their march, however, they discovered 
that they had not yet reached the opposite bank 
-—in fact, that they had passed from one 
island to another, separated by a small stream 
from the mainland. This stream was so 
■ swollen by the rain which had just fallen, 
that the cavalry could not find a place ford- 
able, and apprehended that tin's passage woidd 
prove more formidable than the former. 
After some time and difficulty they were suc- 
cessful in finding a point at Avhich they could 
cross, but even here the water reached up to 
the breasts of the foot soldiers and to the 
necks of the horses. Having at length accom- 
plished their ai’duous task, preparations were 
at once made for an encounter. A squadron 
of horse, composed of his best soldiers, was 
posted on the right wing, and the equestrian | 
archers to front the whole cavalry ; the royal i 
targeteers were placed in the front rank ofi 
the infantry, and some mixed amongst the 
cavalry; next to these were stationed the 
royal cohort ; then the other companies of the 
targeteers in their several orders ; and on the 
flanks of the phalanx stood the archers and 
the Arians. 

Alexander’s army being thus disposed, he 
Commanded his foot, amounting to six thou- 
sand, to follow him leisurely, and in order, and, 
at the head of five thousand horse, he pushed 
quickly forward. The archers were com- 
manded to follow. Alexander calculated that 


should Porus advance against him with all 
his force, ho would be able to defeat him, or 
sustain the attack till his infantry came up; 
and that if on his approach the Indians should 
abandon their ground, he rvould bo at hand 
to piinsuc them. As soon ns Porus was in- 
' formed that the Macedonians were crossing 
over, he dispatched his son with two tliou- 
sand horse and a hundred and twenty chariots 
to obstruct or prevent their passage, but pre- 
vious to their arrival Alexander liad landed 
all his troops. On sight of the approaching 
enemy Alexander supposed that Porus, with 
all his forces, was at hand. Into this inis- 
nj)prelionsion he was led because the rest of 
the troops were shut out of view by the 
cavalry, which marched in the van. Uis 
scouts having reported to him the true state 
of the matter, ho vigorously charged the 
Indians with his horse, and put them to flight. 
Four hundred of the Indian horse were slain, 
and amongst them was their leader, the son 
of the Iring. The chariots, in consequence of 
the slippery state of the ground, were rather 
an impediment than a service to the Indians, 
and most of them, with their horses, fell into 
the hands of the Macedonians, Tlio com- 
muniention of the 2’<’J‘ticulnrs of' this dis- 
aster, and of the death of his son, and that 
the greater part of the invading army had 
effected a ])a 8 snge, so painfully affected Porus 
that he knew not what measures to adopt; 
and his distraction was further aggravated by 
the fact that the troops commanded by Ora- 
terus, and posted directly opposite his camp, 
was endeavouring to pass tlic river. After 
some hesitation, he at length resolved to 
march against Alexander, and to give battle 
to his division ns the strongest, and leave a 
part of his army and some elephants behind 
to resist the attempts of Oraterus, and to in- 
timidate his horse ns they approached the 
bank of the river. The forces which he led 
were composed of four thousand horse, three 
hundred chariots, two hundred elephants, and 
thirty thousand foot. On his march he 
reached a plain both firm and sandy, which 
the late rains had not rendered unfit for the 
evolutions of his troops and chariots. Here 
he resolved on drawing up his arIn3^ which 
he did in the following manner : First, he 
placed the elephants in the front, at intervals 
of one hundred feet from each other, m order 
to cover the whole body of infantp’-, and at 
the same time to strike terror into Alexander H 
horse He imagined that neither horse nor 
foot would venture to penetrate the sjiacoii 
between the elephants. The horsemon, Im 
concluded, could not, because their horncti 
would be terrified by the strange sight of tlm 
elephants; and the foot would not tiavi', 
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because tbe armed soldiers would be readj’- 
to receive them on each hand, and tbe ele- 
phants to trample them under their feet The 
foot formed the next rank: they were not 
arranged in the same order as the elephants; 
they were stationed a little in the rear, and 
appeared to fill up the interspaces. On the 
extremes of the wings he stationed elephants i 
bearing large wooden towers filled with armed 
men. The foot were defended on each flank 
by the horse, and the horse by the chariots, 
which were drawn up before them. 

As soon as Alexander had reconnoitred 
their order of battle, he resolved to refrain 
from an engagement till his infantry had 
come up, and when they had arrived, fatigued 
by the operations of the passage and the 
march, he felt the necessity of affording them 
rest and refreshment. Hawng surrounded 
them with his cavalry, he left them to their 
enjoyments, and proceeded himself to review 
the disposition of the enemy. Their order of 
battle induced him not to charge them in 
front, where the great body of the elephants 
was posted, and the ranks of the foot much 
thicker in the intermediate spaces. The same 
apprehensions which led Poms to arrange his 
army thus; hindered Alexander from attacking 
him there first. In consequence of his great 
superiority in horse, he, with the best part of 
them, resolved on making an attack on Porus’ 
left wing, and, if possible, to break throxigh 
it. He at the same time dispatched a large 
body to the right, with orders to charge the 
Indians in the rear as soon as they were per- 
ceived to turn their horse to resist the fury of 
his attack. The phalanx of foot he com- 
manded not to engage before they perceived 
the horse and foot of the enemy in disorder ; 
but when they should have come within reach 
of their missives, to immediately dispatch a 
thousand archers against the left wing, that by 
the united charge of these and the cavalry they 
might be thrown into irremediable disorder. 
These directions were punctually and effec- 
tively executed ; and when, as he anticipated 
and provided for, the left wing was thrown 
into confusion, he placed himself at the head 
of the axixiliary horse, and swiftly flew to 
com])lete the discomfiture which the archers 
had initiated. 

The Indians, surrounded on all sides, first 
led on their horse to resist the attacks of 
Alexander. Conjointly, ns was arranged, a 
fierce charge was made on the flank.s, and 
thus thej’- were separated into two parts. 
The best and most numerous wcrc led against 
Alexander, and the other division faced about 
to sustain the attack made on it. This move- 
ment served to break the ranks as well as the 
courage of (he Indian?. Alexander, the mo- 


ment he perceived the diversion thus made, 
without hesitation, rushed forward to receive 
his^ assailants. The determined resistance 
Avhich they encountered soon cooled their ar- 
dour ; the Indians turned their backs, and fled 
for shelter to their elephants, whose leaders 
stirred them up to trample down the horse. 
The Macedonian phalanx made preparation 
for their reception, and attacked with their 
arrows not only their horses, but also their 
riders. This mode of fighting was not only 
new to them, but had never been heard of. 
Wherever the elephants turned, the ranks of 
the foot, however serried, were compelled to 
give way. The Indian horse, seeing the in- 
fantry in the heat of action, rallied again, and 
attacked Alexander’s horse a second time, but 
Avere again repulsed with loss, and forced to 
retreat amongst the elephants. By the 
casualties of the battle the Macedonian cavalry, 
which had been advisedly separated, were 
again united, and Avherever they fell upon 
the Indians they made dreadful havoc, and 
the elephants, confined to a narrow space, and 
galled into ungovernable fury, were as de- 
structive to their own men ns to their enemies. 
As they plunged and rushed about, multitudes 
were trampled to death. The confusion was 
aggravated by the horse, who had fled to 
them for safety, and by the fact that several 
of the elephants had lost their leaders. The 
Macedonians were not so much exposed to 
danger from this quarter ns the Indians, 
haAing the adA’antagc of a more free and 
open space, and thus enabled to avoid them 
by Avheeling out of the AVny, or 02)eni ng a 
passage for them through their ranlcs. They 
slcAV several of them ns they attempted to 
return. At last, AA'orricd and AA'earied AAith 
AA'ounds, and toil, and "moAung their fore feet 
lieaAuly,” they passed sloAA'ly out of the battle. 
Having surrounded all the enemy’s horse 
AA’ith his, Alexander commanded his infantry 
to close their shields fast together, and haste, 
thus serried, to attack them. Fcav of the 
cnA-alry escaped from the carnage ; the in- 
fantry shared no better fate. The ^face- 
donians hemmed them in on every side ; and 
at length all, except those Avho, ns has been 
stated, Avero surrounded by the 3Inccdoninn 
cnA’nlry, seeing the dcsj)crato situation of 
affairs, turned their backs, and fled. Xo 
sooner had the troojis of Crnferiis j)crcciA’cd 
the advantages gained by their brotlier sol- 
diers, than they began to cross the river; and 
being fresh, and dated by succe;-?, tlicy pur- 
sued the flying enemy, and slaughtered thoti- 
sands of them. Of the IndiuJi foot little h'*?'? 
than twenty tbomand fell on that day ; of the 
horse, about three thoujand ; all their charlot-i 
Avcrc dedrove*!. Two of rovu ’ jeje* were 
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amongst the slain ; also the govovnov of that 
province, all the loaders of the clojilinnts. (he 
chaviotcevs, and all the captains of the horse 
and foot. The entire loss of men snstnined 
by Alexander, his historians say, amounted 
only to three hundred and ten. 

During the engagement Porus neglected 
nothing which it became a consummate gene- 
ral and a bravo prince to perform. Collected 
and circumspect, he was present in the thick 
of the fight; and as long ns a single trooj» of 
his men held their ground, there was he to 
direct and cheer them. At length, l>eing 
wounded in the right shoidder, he turned his 
elephant and quitted the field. His bravery 
won the admiration of Ids advcr.«nry, and all 
his Byni]wthies were roused for his ju-eserva- 
tion. He accordingly disjintched Taxilc.s in 
search of him, who, when he overtook him, 
and came as near as was safe, for fear of his 
elephant, ho requested him to stoj), and 
receive Alexander’s commands, for that all 
his efforts to escape Averc in vain. Porus, 
perceiving it was Ids old enemy Taxilcs, b}’ 
AA'hom he Avas accosted, ran against him Avitii 
his spear, and AA’ould have slain him had 
not the latter reined round his steed. Tints 
reception of his messenger did not destroy i 
the interest AA'hich Alexander felt for his 
safety. He again sent an old friend of Porus 
in search of him, b}’’ aa'Iiosc persuasion and 
reiteration of Alexander's friendly intentions, 
added to the exigencies of the occasion, he 
accompanied him to Alexander’s presence. 
The conqAieror, being informed of his ap- 
proach, advanced before his army to meet 
him, and, stopping his horse, Awas seized Avith 
surprise and admiration at his fine manly 
figure. Porus is said to have been scA’^en 
and a half feet high ; and such A\’as his 
physical development, that his breastplate 
AA’’as tAvice the dimensions of any other in 
his army.*"' The impression produced by Iiis 
imposing presence AA'as further heightened 
by his kingly bearing. The vicissitudes 
of his fortunes had not humiliated his lofty 
and dignified tone of mind. AnAid the wreck 
of his regal poAver he Avas still the king. 
Alexander’s first inquiry of him Avas “AA'hat 
he should aausIi him to do for him.” Porus 
replied, “To treat me like a king.” Alex- 
ander, smiling, replied, “ That I AAmuId do for 
my OAAur sake, but say Avhat I shall do for 
thine.” Porus told him that “ all his AA'ishes 
Avere summed up in his first reply.” Alex- 
ander Avas highly pleased by the nobility of 
these ansAvers. He not only restored him to 
liberty and the full possession of ail ^ his 
dominions, but he also added another king- 
dom beyond his own, and treated him so 
* Diodorus Siculus, p. 559. 
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generously, that lie continued for ever after 
an attached friend. 

To commemorate tliis decisive victory lie 
caused Iavo cities to be erected — one on tlie 
battle-field beyond the river, and the other 
on the site of the camp before ho crossed (lie 
riA'cr ; the former he named Nicma (victory) ; 
the latter Buccplinla, in honour of his favourite 
charger, Avhich died in the battle Avithont a 
woAind, Avorn out by age and over-exertion. 

The Avliolo country from tlic Hydaspes 
(Jliclmn) to the Acesines (Obenab) Avas re- 
duced, and placed under the direction of 
Porn.'!. The population of this district is 
reported to have been great and AA^ealtliy. 
Thirty-scA'cn citic.s, none containing less than 
five thousand inhabitants, submitted to Alex- 
ander. Ambnssadoi's also arrived from a 
poAverfnl jArince named Abisares, Avitli n 
proffer of the surrender of liimsclf and king- 
dom. Alexander, being adAused that be had 
made prejiarntions to co-o])crate Avitli Porus 
to resist his invasion, sent him a peremptory 
order to appear in person, or to exq^ect a 
hostile A-isit. 

The territories between the Acesinc.s (Ohe- 
nab) and the Hydraotes (Ravee) AA'ere ruled 
by another Ponis, a poAvcrfnl prince, and pre- 
Yionsly at enmity with his namesake, and 
Avho had tlierefoVo ofi'ered his submission. 
Noaa-, having lionrd that his enemy Avas in 
high honour and favour Avith bis conqueror, 
lie lost all confidence, and fled Avith his troops 
beyond tbo Hydraotes. Alexander seized on 
bis abdicated dominions, and bestoAA’ed them 
on Ills riA-al. Alexander, having traversed 
the Pnnjanb, passed over the Hydrastes, and 
then learned that a confederation Avas formed 
of the Cathaians and other free Indian states, 
and that they AAmre prepared and resolved to 
oppose his further progress, and bad selected 
the city of Snngala, strongly fortified by 
nature and art, as their ground for resistance. 
The Cathaians, and their allies, the Oxydracm 
and Main, had a high reputation for strength 
and hraAmiy. Porus and Abisares some time 
previously had united their forces against 
them, hut Avere repulsed. Their reputation 
AA-as a further inducement to Alexander to 
make them bend to his superior military 
proAvess. Without hesitation he marched 
against them, and on the third day found 
himself in presence of Sangala and the enemy 
druAvn up before tlie city, on the side of a h i 
neither precipitous nor difficult of a cent 
Their Aviggons they had drawn up in a t nplo 
intrenchment, by which it_ was fortified m it 
bv a triple Ai-all, noth their tents pitehod m 
the middle. The maimer in Avhioh the eamp_ 
was thus protected, ns also the absanoc of 
elephants, is pvesuniptivo proof that, tbo!"' 
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Too anxious to avail themselves of any spe- 
cious opportunity to cast off a foreign yoke, 
■would consider that the death of Alexander 
I’eleased them from all fear. Besides, the}’’ 
were apprehensive of the obstacles they had 
to encounter in traversing countries so ex- 
tensive and diversified, intersected with rivers 
as formidable, perhaps, as those they had so 
recently met with. These considerations 
produced the most profound sensation amongst 
all grades of the army. They were almost 
driven to despair. Indeed, every danger was 
exaggerated in the absence of their king. 
When correct intelligence was at length con- 
veyed to the camp, the messengers Avei’e not 
credited : even when letters came announcing 
his intended arrival amongst them in a very 
short time, the news was pronounced apo- 
cryphal, and suspected to be the contrivance 
of his body-guards and his generals, to quiet 
the universal feeling of dissatisfaction. 

Fearful that this state of uncertainty might 
lead to very serious results, and perhaps 
eventuate in an insurrection, the moment he 
felt that the state of his health would justify 
his removal, Alexander ordered that he should 
be conveyed to the banks of the Hydraotes, 
and thence by water to his camp. On his 
approach he gave directions that the cover 
of his royal pavilion should be hoisted u2)on 
the poop of the vessel, to be seen by the whole 
army. These demonstrations failed to remove 
the general incredulity. It was only when 
passing before their eyes, and he extended his 
right hand to salute his faithful followers, that 
confidence was restored, and the whole army 
felt that their living king, and not liis lifeless 
body, was nearing the idace of debarkation. 
A simultaneous shout of joy pealed along 
the expectant groups that crowded to bid him 
welcome. Some with hands extended to 
heaven poured forth their thanksgivings for 
his recovery. Others, under the influence of 
the sudden transition from grief to joy, melted 
into tears. lie declined the attentions of his 
retinue, who wished to convey him to his 
quarters in his litter ; he ordered his horse 
to be brought, and having mounted, he rode 
through the ranks, receiving ns he passed the 
joyous acclamations of the whole army, the 
bnnksnndnoighbouringwoodscchoingwitlitlic 

sound. Before he entered his tent ho leaped 
from hishorsc,and showed himself on foot, to ns- 
.cure them of his recovered strength and health. 

The i^falli and Oxydrac.'e botli .sent nm- 
bnosndors to present tlicir submission, and to 
tender to him the government of their nations : 
the Main soliciting pardon for their rc'^istanco. 
the Oxydracn; for their tardy surrender, ami 
to profess their obedience to him. ^ They 
thoimht thcm'-'elvos not unworthy of his con 


sideration, because, like other free nations, 
they had a strong desire of living according 
to their own laws, which liberty, they are re- 
ported to have told him, they had enjoyed, free 
and unmolested, from the time that Bacchus 
conquered India to that day. As they under- 
stood that he was also the offspring of a god, 
if it were his j^Ieasure they would accept a 
satrap of his selection, pay whatever tribute 
he thought proper to impose, and surrender 
to him as many hostages as he would require. 
From the Malli he exacted no further con- 
cessions ; the loss they had previously sus- 
tained he considered sufficient to ensure their 
future obedience. From the Oxydracm lie 
demanded one thousand hostages, tlie bravest 
and noblest of their nation, whom he said he 
would detain or use as soldiers till he had 
' conquered the rest of India. These were 
immediately sent, and with them five hun- 
dred chariots of war, -sHth their charioteers. 
Over both nations ho appointed Philip as 
satrap, and being gratified with the munifi- 
cent presents of the Oxydracaj, he freely sent 
back to them their hostages, and only reserved 
the chariots. 

Mliile ho was under the care of his medical 
men, and restrained from active operation, the 
army was employed in constructing more 
ships near the confluence of the Hydraotes 
(Ravee), and Acesines (Chenab). As soon ns 
his health was sufficiently recruited he re- 
sumed his voyage, havingadded to the strength 
of the land jorce on board, and sailed down 
the river slowly, to enable him to carry on 
more actively and efficiently liis operations 
against the nations occupying both its banks. 
At the junction of the Acesines witli the 
Indus (Pungnund), in the soiithern extremity 
of the Punjaub, Alexander ordered Philip to 
erect a new city, with adequate docks and 
every accommodation for ship building. Ili.s 
object in so doing was to command the navi- 
gation. Here ho was joined by Pordiccas, 
wlio, with a part of the land force, had been 
engaged in the subjugation of the Almstanl, 
or Avastlianas, an indejiendont tribe of 
Indians. He also received the anbmis.«ion of 
the Ossadians, and an accession to his fleet from 
the banks of the Acesines. Of a city built here 
for the cultivation and jneservation of Indian 
commerce, not a vestige remains. Tliirlwal 
conjectures, or rather rej)eafs a conjecture, that 
the small town of Miltun .stands in its place. 
Alexander' .s father-in-law, Oxynrtes,pnid liim 
a vi'^it during his sojourn here, iirobnl-Iy, as 
'Phirlwal con-ider.«, to communie.'ite to liim 
(he intelligence that a revolt had hrol.'cn out 
among the Greek'- .''Ctlled in Ikutiia, ,an<l to 
icpott the mifcondnet <)f 'I'yri.v pe-, the .^ati.ip 
of Parojeuiii-u-. The latter was deprived of 
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his government, wliicli M’fis bc.?toAvo(l on 
Oxyavtes. Having no further need of .«iO 
great a land force on hoard, a large body, in- 
cluding all the Tliracians, was left with Philip, 
and a considerable force with the cleiihanfa, 
was disein barked on the left bank of the Indus 
to pursue their course to the Delta. Thi.s route 
was judicionsl.v selected, as the country pre- 
sented few natural obstructions to their pro- 
gress, and it was imperative, for the preserva- 
tion of communication, that the natives should 
bo overawed. Alexander next reached the 
capital of the Sogdi,*' and transformed it into a 
Greek colony, which he named Alexandria. 
This town he also supplied with au arsenal, 
and other commercial conveniences, and re- 
fitted a part of his fleet there. The prince 
whose territories he next reached is by the 
classic Avriters named IMusicanns. This'state 
was reported by them to bo the richest, in 
wealth and natural productions, of all the In- | 
dian nations Ausited by the IMacedonians, The ■ 
contemplation of its 'abundance filled Alex- 
ander Avith admiration. Bnrnes thinks that 
the traces of its capital arc to be found in the 
ruins of Alore, four miles distajit from I3uk- 
lair, Avhich tradition repeats AA-as once the 
chief city of a mighty kingdom, ruled by a 
Bi'ahmin, Avho AA*as slain by the Moslems in 
the seventh century. f “This dcscrij)tion,” 
says M'illiams, “suits aa-oU Avith the rich and 
Avell Avatered plains betAveen the loAA'cr course 
of the Aral, the Arabis of Ptolemy, and the 
Indus. Musicamis and Oxycamis, tlie appel- 
lations of neighbouring chiefs, point probably 
to the names of the territories goAmmed by 
these princes ; as the AA'ord hliaion is constantly 
found, even to this day, on the loAA'cr Indus, 
such as Chuck-kaAA’n, Ivh.aAvn-gur, and Gur- 
khawn, and other different compounds. IMu- 
sicanus, perhaps, might be probably described 
in the modern English fashion as the E.ajah 
of Moosh, and Oxycanus as the Eajali of 
Ouche.”]; Musicamis AA'as permitted to re- 

* So^r/i, in the Language of the country, signifies A’alley. 
This is why it recurs. 

t Burnes, vol. i. p. G6. 

i Thesenames are an etymological puzzle, saystlieBisIiop 
of St.David’s {Jlistoryof vol.vii.p.53,note), tempt- 

ing from the seeming readiness of solution. Mr. Williams 
thinks that they “ ■point to the names of the territories 
governed hj these princes, hecause the word khaAvn is 
constantly found even to this day on the lower Indus, so 
that Llusicanus might he properly described as the Itajah 
of Moosh, and Oxycanus as the Eajah of Ouche.” " I am 
surprised,” the hishop proceeds, “ to fiud that Bitter en- 
tertained a similar opinion. Do we not require some 
better evidence that the Turkish title khan was in use 
before the time of Alexander on the lower Indus ?” In 
the still existing obscurity in which the native Indian re- 
cords ai'e immerged, the right reverend historian cannot 
expect to obtain much information unless from companions 
of Alexander, of what was in use before his time on the 
lower Indus. The objection he makes to the philological 
A’OL. r. 


t-ain tlic possession of bis kingdom on con- 
dition tbnt fi fortress slionld be built in the 
city, under the superintendence of Oraterns, 
to be occupied by a l\racedonian garrison. 
This precaution Avas taken, tlic situation being 
Avell lilted to command tlio surrounding coun- 
try. The next subjugation AA-as the territory 
of Oxycamis. This prince was shin or taken 
pri.soncr. During this expedition, the Brah- 
min.s, Avliosc influence unfortunately for him 
AA-as great, induced I\rusicnuus to make a 
patriotic effort to expel the impious iiiA'ader, 
AA-lio, they said, lind sacrilegiously dared to 
violate their sacred soil Avitli bis impure foot- 
step. Pcitbou, Avith a sufficient force, Avas 
dispafebed against him; defeat folloAA'cd de- 
feat, patriotism fired by religious zeal failed. 
Thckingand bis priests Averc crucified, — a con- 
spicuous spectacle, and appalling AA*arning to 
any of tbc adjacent states Avbose aspirations 
AA'cre for indcjiendcnco, Alexander bad neared 
j the torminns of liis Indian A’oyago, and Avas 
I npproaebing the npjier part of the Delta, AA-bere 
the Indus divides into tAA'O branches of un- 
I equal extent. Tlio enclosed space AA-as named 
' Pattalene by the Greeks, from its chief city 
Pattala, a little beloAA- tlie point at AA-liich the 
stream divides, and in nil probability not far 
from the modern toAvn Hyderabad. Heplises- 
tion received orders to strongly fortify this 
])laco, Avhich had been CA-acnated by its inha- 
bitants on his approach, but these bad been 
induced to return. A citadel Avas erected, a 
harbour constructed, docks built sufficient to 
contain a large fleet, and aa'cIIs dug, and other 
provisions made for the supply of troops and 
traA-ellers. Dr. Vincent considers that Alex- 
ander had conceived a plan of the commerce 
Avhich Avas aftei-Avards carried on from Alex- 
andria in Egj’])t to the Indian Ocean, and 
that this is cajmble of demonstration by liis 
conduct after his arrival at Pattala. In his 
passage doAA'n the Indus, lie saA’s, he had 
evidently marked that rh-er as the eastern 
boundary of his empire ; he bad built three 
cities, and founded Iaa-o others on this line, 
and he Avas iioaa’ preparing for the establish- 
ment of Pattala, at the point of the division 
of the river, and planning other posts at its 
eastern and AA-estern mouths. Droysen de- 
scribes Alexander’s object to have been 
nothing le.ss than to facilitate the communi- 
cation betAA-een Pattala and the east of India, 


tion of the difficulty here hy Willmms and Eittei, 
ntirely grounded on the improhahilify that khan is 
kish Had he knoivn as much of the Celtic, and of its 
5 affinity with Sanscrit, as does the erudite author of 
ler he would have been enabled to discover, with httie 
ch.’that khan, a head cliief, father of a ckn is _fo he 
d in a far older language than the Turkish— m its 
fix in fact, a language too which has left its nomen- 
ire’in the East as weU as in the West. 
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\\\H'rO\n’ OF THE 

liu' lh\t' ul' iht' AlA\\vt\n, U'u ol’ Iho 1 

nl'-lmm ((!' tUi' Oulvuu, YnvunnH) I'omioou | 

I l\h Uh'^ i\l ww^lun, uml ('Ionh'U Munuus. 
Allni'i'lhm' lu'Vi'Wly -"i"!' iww Htnlod to 

hiWi' lun'U iuivo\'t'ij\uu ol tlu' <'urll\ lov ono 
thoU'iHuil llui'o hwuih'tnl iuu\ t\u\oty yonv.^ 

lU'VliM' of Vt'l;\ou, If ('onHocutivo, inul 
t\\i' lunoiti'i' t)f youvn mUUnl to IW 

t\i\lo for tlio to\'0\h\i\tUm of the 

AotU\u\ Ht\o, fuAU^’h' uooo t\\evveseot 

ot'otovy, t'\oten’'ot' WUnou uefpu to noke 
the hl'ltieott^ whh'h hove I'veiu'Wtu Ituetf. tuul 
wtheh tn f\\»t\vev eo\o)A'o'i\teh hy the tuu'ooe* 
\\l\\eh eevvY eMtool dyuiuhu'e, if the 
o\>h'e weie Uheoueii to i'O eontiuoov\e, into 
llo' \ emote thtote. They eve m't. he 
ienxevev, eom'u\t\o\\-i.h\\t M\e\viy eooteo>\^ovovy 
lie > eio\ if the> eoio^xvinv they 
\f>\\'\v Ae. ti\e thveh eoo l^eythhm ^xviueo'^ of 
\he we'.t xxf \mV\0, tV yevivok \w\y xom Vo 
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the comageof the GaicWahha princes, Garu- 
ihxhha being the original of Gadha. meaninsr 
also an assA * Several other princes are 
mentioned by name in the Parana. b’.,t es 
there are r\o anthentic particulars bvTiliicli 
they are identified at home, and no TcitT-rc.- 
to them in contemporary history, or dis- 
covered monuments, there are na means t: 
ascertaining whether they be no: hnadnan- 
cvoalious : for it must be observe! nhi: d: 
bistovical details narrated in the Parina nr, 
delivered, as if in a prophetic spirit, irnninic- 
cedent to their occurrence, sni c nseptettiy 
the real and the iidoal are sspinmei ij i 
line of demarcation, and wh=re tl: omirrr 
meet, the truth itself is as shatt—ymnnit:: 
as the fiction. The Para^ tr= vtitm it 
the form of a diaiogne. Ee yn: p-y: mn 
the leading piait is Lcmntirasryn tt- - - 
eerder ef picliiical and tsznptri- r“£rn, 't 
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not far off. Bnt wliat matter is ilio .subjuga- 
tion of tlie miglity carlli to one wlio can snb- 
jng.ate luinself. Emancipation from existence 
is the fruit of self-control. It is through in- 
fatuation that Icing.? desire to pos.'^ess me, 
u’liom their prcdcce.'^.sors have boon forced to 
leave, whom tlieir fathers have not retained. 
Beguiled bv the. 'seltish love of swav, fathers 
contend with sons, and brotliers witli brothci's, 
for my possession. Foolishness has been the 
characteristic of every Icing wlio has boasted. 
All this earth is mine — everything is mine; 
it will be in my hou.<;c fur ever; for he is 
dead. How is it possible that such vain de- 
sires should survive in the heart of Iris dc- 
scendiints, who have seen their progenitors, 
absorbed by the thir.-t of dominion, compelled 
to relinquish me, whom he called his own, 
and to tread the path of dissolutiunV When 
I hear a Icing sending word to another by his 
ambassador, This earth is mine, immediately 
resign your pretensions to it, I am moved to 
violent laughter at first, bnt it .‘^oon subsides 
in pity for the infatuated fool.’ 

"These were the vcrsc.s which Earth recital, 
and by listening to which ambition fades 
away like snow before the sun. I have now 
related to yon the whole acconnt of (he de- 
scendants of I\Ionu, among whom have 
flourished kings endowed with a ]>or(ion of 
Vishnu, engaged in the preservation of the j 
earth ; whoever shall listen vcvercutly, and 
with faith to this narrative, proceeding from 
the posterity of i\rcnu, shall ho purified cn- ' 
tirely from his sims, and with the perfect 
possession of hts faculties, shall live in mi- 
equalled affluence, plenty, and prosperity. He i 
who has heard of (he race.? of the sun ami ' 
moon, of the groat ivlio have perished, and | 
the illustrious whose po-sterity is iio more ; of ' 
kings of great might, rc.dH(less valour, and ' 


unbomulod wealth, who liavo been ovcrcoim 
by still more unhonndod time, and arc non 
only a talc, ho will learn ivisdom, and forbeai 
to call either children, or wife, or house, oi 
lambs, or wealth, his own. The arduous 
pcnnnccB that have been jmrformed by men 
obstructing fate for countless years, religious 
rites and sacrifices of great efficacy and 
virtue, linvc been made hy time the subject 
only of narration. TJio valiant Prithu tra- 
versed the universe, cverj’wherc triumjdiant 
over his foe.s; yet ho was blown away like 
the light down of the simal-tree, before the 
bla.sf of time. He wlio was Kartaviryya 
subdued innumerable enemies, and conquered 
the seven zones of the earth, but now ho is 
only the topic of a theme, and a subject for 
nffirmalion and contradiction. Pie upon the 
empire of (he sons of Baghu, who triumphed 
over Dasiiminn, and extendod their sway to 
the ends of the oartb, for was it not consumed 
I ill an instant hy (he frown of the destroyer? 

’ l\randliatri, the cmjieror of the universe, is 
' embodied only in a legend, and what pious 
* man wlio bears it will ever be so unwise as to 
chcrisli the desire of possession in his soul? 
The most glorious have onl}’’ npiieared and 
passed aivay. Is it so ? Have they ever 
really existed ? 'Where arc they now? We 
Icnownot ! The jioworful kings who nowaro, or 
wlio will be, ns I related them to you, or any 
others who are unspecified, are all subject to 
(be same fate, and tho present and the future 
will perish and be forgotten like their prede- 
cessors, Aware of this truth, a wise man will 
never be influenced by the pi-inciple of indi- 
vkinal appropriation; and regarding tbem as 
only transient and temporal possessions, he 
will not consider cliildren and posterity, lands 
and property, or whatever else is personal, to 
be bis own." 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

CIIIlISTtANITif IN INDIA DltOil ITS INTRODUCTION TO THE TIME OF THE AllRIVAL 01 

the ENGLISH. 


luE most marvellous chai>ter in the history 
a the world is that which records tlic suc- 
cessful mission of the carpenter of Galileo, 
smd of the humble instruments — for the most 
P^U't illiterate fi,shermcn — whom he called to 
promote the promulgation of his gospel. All 
Cl humble birth ; the disciples of no celebrated 
school of philosophy ; possessing none of the 
recommendations which ordinarily command, 
respect, distinction, and influence abnegating 
r’OL. T. 


the world in which they rrroyecl ; and entii-ely 
devoted to the "kingdom of God; 
of all men • excommnmcated from all social 
ffitoremnie by the Jews ; cnrsecl three times 
a darirWidy in their synagogues; accused 
of niLy things, both absurd and 
of worshipping the sun, and the head of an 
ass—of being an idle and unprofitable race ; 
charged with high treason, in . 

erect a new monarchy in opposition^to that 
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lowing year the fathers wrote to Mar Elias 
Catholicus, bnt he did not receive their letter, 
having^ heen gathered to his fathers, and was 
buried in the Church of Meschintas, in the city 
of Mossoul. His successor -^vas Mar Simeon 
Catholicus. In this letter was given an ac- 
count of the state in which they found the 
churches of India, and the following very 
interesting historical details. There were 
then thirty thousand families of the same 
faith with themselves, residing in the same 
district. They "were about erecting some 
churches, and had ample means for the 
purpose; the houses of St. Thomas the 
apostle Avere occupied by Christians, who 
also were about repairing them, Melia- 
pore "was a distance of twent 3 ''-five da}’’s’ 
journey from their residence, and situated in 
the province of Silan, and in a region called 
Malabar. This region contained twenty 
cities, three of them celebrated and powerful — 
Oarangol, Palor, and Oolom, There were 
other cities in tlieir neighbourhood, all in- 
habited by Christians, having churches esta- 
blished among them, and a very great and 
wealthy city not far distant called Calecutura 
(Calicut), inhabited by idolatrous infidels ; i 
our brothers the Franks, they write, have 
sent hither from the west large vessels. The 
voyage occupies a year. They first sailed to 
the south, and passing b}’’ Chus, that is 
^Ethiopia, arrived in India. They trade in 
l^epper and other articles of commerce. The 
letter then proceeds to state that six large 
vessels had arrived, and that the Christian 
Franks were at Calecutum; that several 
Israelites dwelt there, who, inflamed with their 
usual animosity to Christians, liad stirred up 
the jealousy of the native ruler, by telling him 
that the foreigners were greatlj’’ taken with 
the beauty and fertility of the country ; and 
on their return home they would so report 
to their king that a powerful fleet would be 
sent by him, a fierce war be waged, and the 
kingdom bo laid waste. That the Indian 
king, impelled by these insinuations, jnit to 
the sword all of them who had landed, to the 
amount of seventy men, and among those five 
priests. Those who wore on board had 
hoisted sails and come to C'oeen, to the native 
Christians, as if they were their Idndrcd. An 
infidel prince ruled also in Cocen, who, moved 
h}' the injuries inflicted on the Franks, swore 
that he would protect them. Tiic King of 
Calecutum, hearing of their safety, marched 
against them, — but in the meantime several 
vessels liad arrived from their country ; they 
gave the Indians battle, routed them with the 
loss of three thousand men, took the city of 
Calecutum, h.aving attacked it Iw sea, de- 
stroyed the vessels they found there, and 2 mt 


to death about one hundred Jews, who were 
employed by the natives as pilots. They 
then proceed to describe the friendly reception 
they met with from the Franks, the presents 
of vestments and gold they received, the per- 
formance of their religious rites, and conclude 
by stating that they were about four hundred 
in number, natives of Portugal, and subjects 
of ICing Emanuel. 

The arrival of the Portuguese on the coast 
of Malabar was an event which not only 
affected the pious, simple-minded, and pros- 
perous Christians of India, but it produced a 
sensation in Europe not less profound than 
the previous discoveiy of America. Both 
events, nearly contemporary, roused mankind 
from the lethargy by which they' had been 
torpified for ages, and opened new fields of en- 
terprise to the startled energies of Europeans, 
gave a wholesome impulse to their mental 
faculties, and were the precursors of tho.°c 
revolutions, religious and imlitical, which 
fiercely agitated Christendom, and which, 
whatever were their immediate attendant 
irregularities, opened a fairer, more exhilarat- 
ing, and ennobling vista of the future. 

Though the authorities quoted bj’ Asse- 
mannus imp(y the existence of a community 
of feeling between the Syrian Christians and 
the new arrivals from Portugal, there is no 
evidence that they had previomsly any inter- 
course whatever with the western churche.«. 
The discoveries of Vasco da Gama, ns shown 
in a previous chapter, encouraged several Por- 
tuguese adventurers to visit India. Of these 
Pedro Alvares Cabral was the first who con- 
vey'ed to Euroj^e intelligence of the Christian 
churches on the const of hlalabar. He spent 
some time among the native Christians, and 
on his return to Eurojie was accomjianied by 
two brothers anxious to vi.«it Europe, and 
from Portugal to prosecute their journey to 
Mossoul, to visit the Syrian jwtriarch, the 
acknowledged head of their church. Soon 
after their arrival at Lisbon the elder, hfathias, 
died, and the younger brother, Josojih, at the 
instigation, it would appear, of the Portugue.'^e 
priests, proceeded to Borne, and thence to 
Venice. ^Yhether he reached hlossoid is not 
recorded. Luring his stay in ATnicea Latin 
vcr.cioii of his travel.'!, and an account of hi-! 
co-religionists in India, was pnl>li.'-hed under 
the title of the Yot/atjes 0/ Josrj>]i thr. Jndum. 
He returned to Portugal, and thence railed 
for hi.s native land, and there elo.scd hi-! 
career. 

On the -0th of May, I-IOL’, the inhabitant.-! 
of Calicut were .surjjri.scd by llie entrance of 
four strange vcs.-'cls into their harbour. I bt '-*' 
were commanded by ^ a.'-co da (»;in(a. for- 
tuuatoly for the ro'rtugtic.''C they found Itcre 
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a ]\Iooi', Avlio xindovstood tlie SpanisE lan- 
guage. Tlie question 'wliicli lie first put to 
them, as Avell as their answer, was charac- 
teristic ; — “ What the deA'il brought you 
here?” the Moor pertly asked. “We have 
come,” said the Portuguese, “in search of 
Christians and spices.” 

In 1502 Da Gama made a second voyage 
to India. While he remained, executing the 
commands of his royal master, a deputation- 
fvom the native Christians who dwelt in the 
neighbouring town of Cranganore waited 
upon him. These the Portuguese manifestly, 
on the information supplied by themselves, 
describe as “descendants from the very old 
stock of those Ardiom the apostle Thomas had 
converted to sound religion and the faith, 
from fables and impure superstition.” They 
complained of the oppression and exac- 
tions to which they Avere subjected by the 
king and the rajahs, and besought the pro- 
tection of the King of Portugal. They j)re- 
sented to Da Gama a staff of Ami’million Avood 
mounted Avith silver, and ornamented Avith 
three bells, Avhich they assured him Avas the 
staff of the last of their princes, aa’Iio had 
recently died, as a token of their sub- 
mission, and a tender of their allegiance to 
his sovereign. This the aclmiral courteously 
received, and gave them every assvirance 
that protection should be extended to them, 
and that such were the instructions he had 
received from his royal master. 

At this time the south-Avestern coast of the 
peninsula was divided betAA^een three poAAmr- 
ful princes, Avho had under them several in- 
fluential rajahs ; these were the Zamorin of 
Calicut in the centre, the Colastrian rajah 
to the north, and the rajah of Cochin to the 
south. Previous to the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese the MohammedaiAs AAmre the chief 
traders on the coast, had consequently had 
great influence, and Avere much courted by 
the several rivals, and more especially by the 
zamorin, to Avhom they paid a duty of ten 
per cent, on their commercial transactions. 
■The jealousies of trade soon embroiled them 
With the Portuguese. 

In those days the Spaniards and Portu- 
guese were the most enterprising people in 
the Avorld, and on no theatre did the latter 
play a more prominent or more siACcessful 
pert than on the coasts of Hindostan. In the 
course of a fcAv years the shore of Malabar was 
? ^Hded Avith their factories ; in 1510 Calicut, 

. ®®’cged by them, fell into their hands, and 
t’apid succession they became mastei's of 
lu, Chou], Salsette, Bombay, Bassein, and 
amaun. Their factories Avere established at 
^hub Onore, Barcelore, Mangalore, Canna- 
ore, Calicut, Cranganore, Cochin, and Quilon ; 

' on. I. 


their rivals Avere overpoAAmred ; their flags 
commanded the ocean. All the native 
Amssels Avere compelled to take Christian 
passes for their safety on the Avaters ; and the 
Mohammedans, acknoAvledging their supe- 
riority, submitted implicitly to their govern- 
ment. On the opposite shores of Coromandel, 
they also established a flourishing trade. 
Though the Portuguese came avowedly for the 
purposes of cultivating religion and commerce, 
it does not appear that the first in the order 
of expression Avas their primary consideration, 
Amry little results of their missionary zeal is 
apparent in the first forty years of their In- 
dian occupation. This, it must be admitted, 
Avas not the fault of the home government. 
The kings of Portugal Avere most sincere in 
their anxiety for the propagation of their faith. 
There is on record a letter from John III. 
of Portugal, AAdiich clearly pvov'es that the 
work of coiAversion Avas not left entirely to 
spiritual influences and missionary zeal. His 
majesty lays doAvn the principle that “ pagans 
may be brought over to his religion, not only 
by the hopes of eternal salvation, but also by 
temporal interest and preferment;” and in 
conformity Avith his views, he directs that the 
proselytes, on professing Christianit)'’, be pro- 
A'ided Avith places in the customs, and ex- 
empted from impressment in the navy, and 
sustained by the distribution of rice out of the 
public rcA^enue. Sir Emerson Tennant re- 
marks, “ that those acquainted Avith the national 
character of those Avith- Avjiom the Jesuits 
were so successful, and their obsequiousness 
to poAver, and the pliancy Avith Avhich they 
can accommodate themselves^ to the wishes 
and opinions of those Avhom it may be then- 
interest to conciliate, will have no difficulty 
in comprehending the ease Avith aaIucIi the 
Roman Catholic clergy, under such auspices 
and Avith sucli facilities, succeeded, m a” 
credibly short space of time, in effecting 
multitudinous conAmrsions; and although 
peculiar religion of the Hindoos in t l e 
northern provinces necessarily presented ob- 
Stacies nrnre formidable than those oppos d 
bv the genius of Buddhism in the south, the 
in .l,n 

devoid of expedients .''jf ^ nilc 

both. In the instance of the Oing- > 

miracle was accomplished 

.nonntein -^f^terTnd^ole^te.i”^^ 

^”r?f thrTamils, Moh.nmmed Avas equally 

^eVrUlo sueeeodl,V-Hf 

m-oach to the mount.'iin. Uic npauiy ^ 
Portuguese colonists in advancino tl 

S-« eS.ntol,intl.eirnevly-pq».r 

became the subject of remark at 1 

soon echoed through Europe. 
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communications with the angel Gabriel, and 
.claimed the power of working miracles. He 
was a man of strong feeling, cruel and enthu- 
siastic, and in eveiy way qualified to exercise 
the greatest influence over his countrymen. 
Having elsewhere given an elaborate portrait 
of this singular man, enough has been said of 
.him for the present purpose. The tenets of 
his religion were few and easily remembered. 
“ There is no god but God. and Slohanimed 
is his prophet.” The rewards promised to his 
followers were calculated to develop to its 
fullest extent the warlike propensities of his 
race. “ The sword is the key of heaven and of 
hell ; a drop of blood shed in the cause of God, 
or a night spent under arms, is of more avail 
than two months of fasting and prayer. 
Whoever falls in battle, his sins are forgiven 
at the day of judgment ; his wounds shall be 
resplendent as vermillion and odoriferous as 
musk ; the loss of his limbs shall be supplied 
by the wings of angels and cherubiins.’’* The 
alternative left to the foe was “the Koran, 
tribute, or the SAvord.” 

The results of such a system, Avith such 
a people, responded to the sanguine ex- | 
jAectations of the prophet chief. He soon con- | 
quered Arabia, laid Avaste the fertile plains 
of Syria, set at defiance the Eastern empire, 
founded a ncAV one, and converted millions to 
his creed. At his death, like Alexander the 
Great, he left no son to occupy the throne ; his 
empire lay exposed, the prize of the most enter- 
prising of his followers. Though AH AA-as not 
only his cousin and son-in-IaAA*, but also — a 
claim of far greater Avcight Avith his fanatical 
folloAA'ei’s — the fii’st of his couA’^erts, Abubckir, 
the father of one of his manyAAUA’cs, succeeded 
to his temporal and spiritual power. In a cam- 
paign in Palestine Abubekir achicA'od many | 
victories, and Avith equal success he propa- 
gated the protended rcA'clations of Mohammed. 
He reigned only tAA’O years. Although the 
folloAvers of the Prophet AA-ere thus early 
seA’ered into two sects — the Shite.?, the fol- 
loAvers of AH, and the Sonnites — the brilliant 
career of Omar, Avho succeeded to the supreme 
power, under the imposing title of “Conim.an- 
der of the Faithful,” magnified the dignity 
and power of the caliph, or vicar of the Pi’o- 
idiet. WhercA'er this intrepid prince directed 
the tide of Avar, conquests croAvned his arms. 
On the banks of the Yermuk forty thous.and 
Greeks paled I)eforc the Crescent, and P.-dcs- 
tine AA'as Avre.stcd from the feeble hold of tlic 
Christians. The captiire of Damascu.?, the 
fall of .fcrusalem, the rout of tlie Por.sinn.'s, 
the conquest of Egypt, and the acqui.si- 
tion of ail the northern ]>arts of Africa to 
the waters of the Atlantic from the Roman.'. 

* The Koran, 


I were some of the achievements of Omar. To 
him is ascribed the destruction by fire of the 
library of Alexandria in 611. In the midst 
' of triumph ho fell in 644, in the tenth year of 
his reigu, b}" the hand of an assassin, and AA'as 
succeeded by Othman, who, during the twelA'c 
years of his reign, Avas a zealous propagator 
of the doctrines of the Koran, and a successful 
prosecutor of the Eastern conquests com- 
menced by his predecessors. He aaus the 
A’ictim of a conspiracj', and perished in the 
thirty-fifth year of the Hegira, and 656 of 
the Christian era. AH at length AA-as pro- 
claimed caliph, though strenuously opposed 
b}' Ayesha, the AvidoAv of iMohammed, and 
mother of the faithful. He overcame Zobeir 
and Talker, avHo took up arms in her defence, 
and cA-eutually got possession of herself, and 
had her conA'eyed Avith every mark of respect 
to Medina. In an insurrection he was slain, 
and AA-as succeeded by his son Hassan, aa'Iio 
AA'as forced to abdicate, in a.d. 661, after a 
short reign of six months, in favour of jMauAvi- 
yah,AA'ho AA'as the first caliph of the race of the 
Ommiades. 

At the death of the second Caliph Omar, 
the kingdom of Persia, as far east ns Herat, 
Intel}' in possession of English troop.®, aa-ss 
OA'errun by the Arabs, and in a.d. 650 the 
Arab frontier had been extended to the river 
Oxu.?, including Balk and all of the country to 
the north of the Hindoo Koosh. The Indu.s 
became its eastern boundary. 

Feri.shta relates that in the year 664, the 
third of the reign, the Caliph MnuAviyah, an 
Arab ameer of distinction, marched from 
Meru to Cnbul, Avhere he made convert.® of 
upAvards of tAvelve thousand person.®, and that 
a detachment from thence penotr.ated, in the 
direction of India, as far ns Jlooltan, and 
liaA-ing plundered the country, returned to 
head-quarters at Khorns.san, bringing Avitli 
them many prisoner.?, aa’Iio AA'cre compelled to 
become converts. 

Cabul about this time Ava,® reduced to .sub- 
jection, ns the Per.sinn historian records that 
Yezeed, liaA’ing learned that the prince of that 
country had throAvn off his allegiance, marched 
against him AA'ith a force to recover the pro- 
A-ince, but Avas defeated in a pitched battle.* 
In reA’cnge for this di.sgrace, Tilln, governor 
of Siestan, liaA'ing collected a largo force, 
.®ubdned Cabul, and appointed an Aral> gover- 
nor over it. Eighteen year.? after fid® Ab- 
durehman, goA-ernor of Khora®®nn, led in 
]ier.®on a largo army against Cklnd. and having 
taken cA-ery precaution to e.^caj'c lurfJier f nr- 
priso, ho entered it, and .®oon reduced it to 
entire submission. A singular eircum-jani i’ 
induced Abdurchman to for/eit hi; .'diegmiice. 

* Itrigcs’ JVrirUiT, vet. !. I'. 
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At tin’s time Ilcjaj wns govornov of 
and to liim nil tlio gcncrnla in Dor, ‘-in wore 
subovdinnto. Hoj.nj was n man of the nio.st 
violent and sanguiimvy cliaractor. Ho is said 
to have remarked after an interview with 
Abdnrehman that he was very handsome, 
but that he never looked upon him withont 
feeling an nnaccountahlc inclination to cut his 
throat. Apprehending .serious results from 
this antipathy, lie immediately contracted an 
allianco with the lately chasti.'^od Ivajah of 
Cabul, and nssemhling a numerous army, 
waged open war not alone on his enemy 
Hejaj, but on the caliph himself, whom he 
defeated, and seir.ed on Basra, and thence 
marched to Ciifa, lately the capital of the 
empire, and took possession of it. However, 
he was evcntn.ally dofc.atod, after a struggle 
protracted through two years, and obliged to 
ny to his old government, and was on the 
point of being made prisoner at Siestan, when 
the prince of C.nhnl arrived to his relief. He 
now a second time renewed his preparations 
nith similar results, and to escape falling into 

he hands of his enemies he put an end to his 
life.*- 

Perishta relates that during all this time 
.%^'nns were Moslems, and, according 
0 their own traditions, wore converted in the 
_mie of the Prophet. Ho further adds that 
m the year G 3 of the Hegira (a.p. GS;i- 5 ) 
my issued from their mountains, and invaded 
^5 mid waste the inhabited countries, — as 
_ Slieownvau, and Peshawuv, — and 
w their allies, the Gukkurs. defeated the 
laja 1 of Lahore, and compelled him to cede 
npeipetuity a portion of his territories. In 
e lun it was secretly provided by treaty that 
ej should protect the Indian frontier from 
wiammedan invasion, 

■ -j. ajipearanco of the jMoliamraodans 

inindia was in a.d. GGL Molmlib, a chief who 
ec c istingnished himself in Persia and Arabia, 
vml' ^ on that occasion from the in- 

it peneti’ated to Mooltan ; but 

fiivtl accounted for, that no 

T ‘'‘ft'Ompt was made on the north of 
mf the continuance of the Arab riile.f 
Tipr invasion is described as of a more 

character, and is said to have pro- 
inf*^ + t! south-eastern point of Persia 

tbp° T stretching from the mouth of 

call ^ Hindoo prince 

^ ^ Mnssnlmen, whose capital 

+A" ^ . -^ior, near Bakkar, and ■whose terri- 
Mooltan and all Scinde, "svith 
pvf adjoining plain of the Indus, 

’ 1 mountains at Oalabagh. 

rah incursions are alleged to have been 

* Elphinstone, vol. ii. p. 501. 
t Ibid., p. 503. 


nindo in the reign of the Caliph Omar, and 
Fcrislila states that the Affghans gave an 
asylum to the surviving Arabs, ivlio were 
driven out of Scinde in the second century of 
the Hegira. If they took j-ilacc so early as 
the days of the second calijih, tlie}'^ were in 
all prob.ahility piratical expeditions for the 
purpose of abducting the women of that dis- 
trict, who, according to the tastes of the 
Arabs, were supposed to possess considerable 
attractions, and were greatly prized in the 
seraglios of that country. 

At length, in the reign of Caliph Walid, 
(he Moslem government was provoked to 
more stremions exertion. An Arab ship 


laving been .seized at Dival, or Dewal, a sea- 
lort connected "with Scinde, restitution ■was 
Icmandcd of Bajali Dahir, He refused com- 
diaucc, and pleaded in his justification that 
hat port belonged not to his dominions. The 
irnssulincii sent .a body composed of one thou- 
and infantry and three hundred horse to 
nforce their claim. These -were cut off by 
he nativo.s. Hej.aj, the governor of Basra, 
aised a regular army of six thousand men at 
ihiraz, and placed liis nephew, Mohammed 
lasim, then not more than twenty years of 
^0 in command, and he successfully con- 
Inctcd it to the walls of Dewal. Casmi was 
nnplicd with cntapnltas and the other ma- 
hines requisite for a siege. He commenced 
lis operations by an attack on a temple a 
horfc distance from the towin Tins was a 
la^oda greatly celebrated, m high veneration 
mrnm the people. It Avas strongly fortified 
dn^snrroniuled with a high enclosure o 
.ewn stone, defended by a large 
tainoots, in addition to numeroiis inhabitants 
f '^tlie Brahminic.'il caste. A flag was dis- 
ihved on the lofty toiver of the temp e, ai 
3 this ivas attached a superstitious legen 
Ion" as it retained its position, the 
|;:^rmS^tbidd^an.toaIl^^^^^^ 

,ower of its J Hri-ected the 

onched tbe.ears 0 Cas « 

ngines against the sacie j jj^pes 

ronght to the ground. 

ested on its safety 1 ° the 

bandoned their post hands 

lace fell (^,3 ^^°econimencled to the 

f the invaders. _ ; this they 

ihabitants the ° ® j contumacy, he 
ejected. Incensed age of seven - 

rdered all the ma es ^ 

een to be put to jjfb ^i.^^ery. The 

be wmmen, to be i c 

ill of tbe temple seem ^ ^ 

peedy submission ^^-abs, a fifth w'as re- 

qi into rest divided among 

,n.oa for .-os in 

le troops. A son if 
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Y'lieii the caliphate of Bagdad was thus 
rapidl}^ on the decline, a tribe of Tartars from 
the Altai Moimtains, and since known by the 
name of Turks, had gradually and steadily 
risen to great power. B^v a series of vigoi’ons 
incursions they had subjected to their rule 
all the neighbouring tribes. In the degene- 
racy of the Arab trooj)s contingents from 
these ^Yarriors were largely incorporated with 
them. Their chiefs soon, by deeds of per- 
sonal valour and strategic ability, rose, to the 
command of armies and the' goveVnment of 
provinces, and on them was soon conferred 
the distinguished honour of selecting from 
their ranks the body-guard of- the “com- 
mander of the faithful.” 

As soon as the power of the caliphs- began 
to decline, and the energies, devotion, - and 
enthusiasm of the Arabs began to wane, the 
results which invariably- accompany sueb 
symptoms of course manifested tliemselves 
througli the Mohamnfedau empire. ' The 
standard of rebellion was raised by the gover- 
nors of remote provinces. . ' 

An obstinate - revolt* -in ' Tpansoxiana, 
called Ilaroun-al-Eeschid, the well-known 
caliph of Arabian history and romancej and 
the fifth of the house of Abbas, from the seat 
of government. His death was accelerated 
by the circumstance. It was cpielled by his 
son Mahmoon, who took up his residence in 
this disaffected province, and was thus the 
means of ‘preserving it to the empire. It was 
by means of an insurrection here that he was 
enabled to wrest the sceptre from his brother 
Amir. He had scarcely taken possession o,f his 
capital, and formed his -court,' rvhen Tahir, 
to whose attachment he owed his successes, 
began to lay the foundation of his oAvn inde- 
pendence. His territories included Transoxahia 
and Khorassan, the latter extended from 'the 
Caspian to the Oxus, and wmre never after 
united to the caliphate. The commanders of 
the faithful, reduced to a state of abject 
dependence on the Turkish guard.s, were a 
mere symbol in their hands, and from that 
period may be dated the comiilefe doAvnfall 
of the Arab empire. 

Tahir and his posterity, under the title of 
Tahirites, enjoyed sovereignty in that jwo- 
vince from the year a.d. 813 to the year 872, 
a period of fifiv-nine years. They were dis- 
possessed by the son of a brazier, called in 
the Arabic Soflar, who, forcing his way up- 
wards through the various grades of military 
adventure to be the chief of an army, was 
enabled to place on the throne his family, 
known in history as the d^’iiasty of the Sof- 
farides. This house Avas suj>plantcd by a 
similar adA'ontufer after a ])onod A’ariously 
stated to 1)0 thirty-four and fifty-seven year.«. 
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AA'ho established the house of the Samanid 
The jn'inces of this race are celebrated bj' t 
Persian historians as loAmrs of justice, ai 
liberal and enlightened patrons of learnir 
and are said to have despoiled the legitimn 
commanders of the faithful of sonjc of th( 
most A'aluable territories, and to haA'e exe 
cised kingly authority over Bokhara, Kh 
ra.ssan, a great part of the Persian ompii 
Candahar, Zabulistan, Cabul, and the mom 
tains of the Affghans. 

The Samanides ruled for (from a.d, 892 
1001) one hundred and fourteen years ; ai 
though not inraders of India, they had ino 
connection than any of their prcdecesso 
Avith the history- of that country. They hji 
originally come frou) Balk, 

Inthereignof Abd-el-jMelck, the fifth iiriiu 
of this dynastj’^jAlnptngcen, a Turkish slav 
acquired distinction, and Avas appointed govci 
nor -of the A-ast province of Khorassan. 0 
the. death of his sovereign he made an atteiu] 
to snatch the sceptre from the feeble hold ( 
Mansour, the infant son of the late princi 
but tlio emirs of tlio country rallied rqun 
the throne, and Alnptugeen quitted the royt 
city- of- Bokhara, The ambitious governo 
retired witliAhe adherents of his fortunes an 
the admirers of. his courage to the toAvn c 
Ghizni, situated' on the AA'estcrnmost part c 
the CoAvmul, one of the numerous rivers tri 
butary to the Indus, ' EA^ery effort Avas mad 
to crush his growing poAA’er, but in A\nin; an< 
during a period of sixteen years ho addei 
both to dominions and to his reputation. Tin 
forces by AA’hich he AA*as enabled to ])rcscrvi 
his independence were comjiosed of a body o 
three .tlidusand disciplined .slaves, or Jlsunc 
lakes, Turks of his oAvn original condition 
AA'ho accompanied him to his retreat. Doubt 
less ho AA'as joined in after time by soldier. 
AA'ho had served under him Avhen governor 
but it is liighly probable that his chief strengtl 
consisted in the resource.? supjilied by tin 
country of his adoption. 

Sebektegin, at one time his slave, Avho by 
successh'e steps became his general counsclloi 
and Bon-in-laAA*, became also his successor. 
Although master in Ghizni, lie aa'us for some 
time regarded by the Samanides only no the 
governor of a province. lie endeared Iiiin- 
self to his officers and soldiers by his libc-ndity 
and military qualities, and hy his aflahilily 
secured the Ioa'c nud admiration of hi;- suh- 
ject.s. Pence during his govcrmnoiit sinih'd 
on the land. His arms and his faith avovo 
successful in India. He dc.'truj'cel the monu- 
ments of paganism, laid Avastc (ho I’mij.'Uih, 
built the toAvns of iJost and Ko.-dar near tiie 
Indu.s. Konh, the successor of Jlnn-'otn, 
treated him rather a.s an ally than a Fiibjtef. 



